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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 
Sunpay is the first day of the week, according to the 
Christian calendar ; but, in human feeling, it is the 
last day, as the Sabbath used to be. Monday is, to 
all intents and purposes, the initial day: it is the day 
on which the business of the week commences, while 
Sunday is the day on which that business terminates, 
as it ought to do, in compensatory repose. On Mon- 
day morning, every man rises with the sense that he 
has all the week before him. His feelings are agree- 
able or otherwise, as it may happen that he rejoices 
or not in the secular employment which has fallen to 
his destiny. If he loves his labour, he braces himself 
for the struggle with the buoyant satisfaction of a war- 
rior, who puts on his armour in the full expectation 
of conquest. He looks forward upon the six coming 
days, as the farmer glances over the extensive field of 
ripening grain, which he is about to make his own; 
it is all the better that the time is long, as, in theother 
ease, it is all the better that the field is large. At ten, 
as he tucks up his sleeves to commence his work, it is 
with a resolute formality that he does not feel, in such 
extent, on any other morning. And in he plunges 
into his sea of toils, either loving them for their own 
sake, or closing his eyes to their irksomeness. In the 
case of him who does not love his task, then Monday 
is, indeed, an unhappy day, though it is still possible 
to get uver a good deal of its infelicity by exerting a 
dogged resolution. There is no class of individuals 
who are more liable to feel the horrors of Monday than 
the poor schoolboys. In their case, the vacation of 
Saturday and Sunday has produced a considerable de- 
rangement of ideas: it has taught them the sweets of 
idleness. The habit of going monotonously on with 
their school duties has been partially disturbed. Their 
lessons, also, though sure tu have been learnt on the 
Sunday evening, instead of Saturday (for to this ex- 
tent all boys that I ever knew were Sabbath-breakers), 
are invariably less perfectly learned than on any other 
day. Hence, on nomorning do the unfortunate wretches 
crawl so unwillingly to school as on this morning. So 
far as my recollection serves me, Monday always 
seemed to bring a colder, rawer, and every way less 
comfortable morning than any other day. The school 
looked still more of a Tartarus than usual, and the 
master always seemed a good deal less gentle of aspect. 
Our raws, which had all been partially cicatrised dur- 
ing the joyous relaxation of Saturday, and the hardly 
less pleasant vacuity of Sunday, were torn open with 
a pain proportioned to their progress towards a cure, 
and, like galled horses in the first few miles of a jour- 
ney, we felt the whole forenoon more intolerable than 
perhaps any other two days. I have known school- 
boys who were so deeply impressed with the horrors 
of Monday morning, and the dread of what was to 
ensue from unconned lessons, and questions which 
they could neither answer nor understand, that, even 
in advanced life, they continued to experience a gloomy 
feeling during the early part of Monday, and, to use 
their own phrase, never felt altogether safe till after 
one o’clock inthe day. Monday is perhaps the busiest 
day of the whole week. There is always an accumu- 
lation of business, and possibilities of business, during 
the previous days, which is wrought off on this day. 
It is a day of tough, unintermitting, substantial busi- 
ness, from end to end, without a “cry-you-mercy” in 
it all. Like a wheel going so fast that the spokes are 
unobservable, aman works on and on throughout Mon- 
day with so little idleness, that he hardly knows he is 
working, till, surprised by the sound of the dinner- 
hour, he lifts his half-drowned head from his ocean of 
troubles, and looks round him in amaze at what he 
has gone through. Even on Monday evening, the 
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hard-working character of the day is not altogether 
relaxed. A man would scarcely select Monday out of 
the other days of the week to indulge in a visit to any 
place of public amusement, or in seeing an assem- 
blage of his friends. He goes back to the counting- 
house or the shop at the earliest hour possible, and sa- 
tisfies himself that all the manifold businesses of the 
day are properly seen to and wound up. 

Tuesday is a half-brother of Monday. We hardly 
have so much to do on this day as on the preceding 
one, and we are not inclined to do so much. It is a 
respectable hard-working day too, but not just so 
thoroughly so as Monday. The excessive activity of 
Monday tells a little upon Tuesday, and, though 
hardly conscious of it, perhaps, we use it partly as a 
kind of foil to our labours of the preceding day. In 
dignity, Tuesday is inferior to Monday. It has that 
inferiority in consideration which a second brother 
has in comparison with the eldest. Monday is a full, 
complete, independent day, of twenty-four hours, not 
a moment less. It is good for work from the begin- 
ning tothe end. But Tuesday is an imperfect day. 
It is overshadowed and reduced in domain by the 
umbrageous fullness of Monday ; and we hardly think 
we are out of the great first day of the week till we 
are half-way into the diminutive second. On Tues- 
day evening, one does not think it just so neces- 
sary as on the preceding day, to go away and fuss 
one’s self about business. It is a good night for go- 
ing to the Theatre, or having a triend into one’s 
house, or going a sauntering through the streets. 
The day was a kind of broken day at any rate; and 
so what matters it that we spend the evening rather 
idly ? 

Wednesday, again, is a complete day of business, but 
in a more moderate way than on Monday. Starting 
up from the recreancy of Tuesday, we resolve to exert 
ourselves manfully, and see a great many things put 
to rights. But itis not by any means such a day of 
tucking up of cuffs as Monday. We must not be idle 
to-day, but neither may we put ourselves very much 
about. No enthusiasm in business on Wednesday ; 
unless, by the way, it be a market-day, as often hap- 
pens; and then, of course, its natural character of a 
respectable festina-lente business-day is considerably 
altered for the busier. Still, however, though a ra- 
ther bustling day in this case, there is no objection to 
bringing home a country friend to dinner, and enjoy- 
ing one’s self with him for the remainder of the even- 
ing; in which event, the relaxation of the latter part 
makes up for the over-exertion of the early part of 
the day; and thus the proper equilibrium is restored, 
and the day rendered exactly what nature has in- 
tended it to be—a day of moderate activity. On Wed- 
nesday evening, we begin to feel that we have gota 
good way down the inclined plane, or, as a Scotchman 
would say, the brae of the week; it is beginning to 
have a middle-aged feeling. We have still a good 
deal to do—we must be very busy to-morrow and on 
Friday; but, yet, there is certainly a good deal of the 
throng of the week past. This feeling increases on 
Thursday, which is generally a day very much like 
Wednesday as to its degree of exertion. We now be- 
gin to put off considerable and extraordinary pieces 
of business till “ the beginning of the week’"—that is 
to say, till next Monday; for, as already mentioned, 
that is the day for all great exertions. Wednesday 
and Thursday are the least conspicuous and distin- 
guished days of the week. They are remote from 
both ends, and are lost, in a manner, in the éerba 
dierum—the crowd of days. A great deal of the busi- 
ness of the week, however, is done on Wednesday 
and Thursday. Men are then warm in the harness, 


and schoolboys too; and on they go in their respective ¢ 


duties, in a regular equable manner, with neither a 
very regretful retrospect to the vacation of last Sun: 
day, nor a very solicitous prospect towards the coming 
joys of the next. On Thursday night, dry land first 
begins to appear. On this evening, as the boy cons 
his lesson for next day, a pleasing idea of Saturday 
comes into his mind. But one day now intervenes 
between him and play. He looks over Friday towards 
the hour of emancipation, like Moses looking from 
Mount Pisgah towards the promised land. “ Friday,” 
he thinks to himself, “thou art still another day of 
toil and restraint; but I will endure thee as I best 
may, for the sake of the happy day which comes after.” 
Thursday evening is a space of time which people spend 
any way: it isan evening of no character. People 
are now beginning to feel a serene indifference about 
things. The week is pretty well through. We'll see 
about any thing of importance on Monday or Tuesday 
next. “John, you need not post up that ledger for a 
day or two yet. If any body calls for me, say I’ve just 
gone to take a game at the golf.”’* 


Friday, however, is a day of decided character. The 
week is now wearing towards a close. We must at- 
tend, no doubt, to business, but not so very busily as 
eitheron Wednesday or Thursday. We'll do very well 
if we just see that nothing goes wrong. Friday is, in 
fact, a day consecrated to languor. Its decisiveness 
of character arises from its being properly of no cha- 
racter whatever. There are more festive assemblages, 
perhaps, on Friday, than on any other day of the 
week. People have an unconscious perception that 
Saturday is the best day of the week in which to awa- 
ken from a debauch, because it is a day of no parti- 
cular exertion; therefore Friday is the day for the 
debauch. Not to say that the thing is calculated upon, 
for no one ever allows himself to think, on sitting 
down, that he is to exceed in any way. The caution 
is a matter of unconfessed instinct. People begin no 
business of considerable magnitude on Friday. They 
put off all such matters to the beginning of the ensuing 
week, when they will have a large expanse of unbro- 
ken days before them. Things are all getting easy, 
and slip-shod, and unceremonious, by Friday night. 
We have all the week before us, you know ; the ar- 
tizan and the schoolboy go home from their respective 
toils on this evening, with a tranquil satisfied feeling, 
as if the coleur-de-rose of Saturday had tinged the pre- 
vious hours with an Aurora of its own dye. 

Saturday comes at last—the voluptuous sunset of 
the week. To awake upon it, and feel, through the 
skirts of a departing dream, that it is Saturday, is one 
of the most delightful sensations which men (except- 
ing the altogether idle class) can enjoy. We spring 
into the waking world with a “ whoop and a call,” 
like boys bounding out to play. The sun salutes us 
through our windows with a merrier gleam ; the birds 
bid us a blyther good-morrow from the trees. Of 
course, if there is to be a day of better weather than 
usual in the week, it is sure to fall on Saturday, in 
order that we may the more fully enjoy our relaxa- 
tion. We long to get breakfast over, that we may 
dash into the sunnyness of out-of-doors, and breathe 
the free communion of nature. If any part of the day 
is to be spent in duty, how it is grudged! How pain- 
ful to see the glowing hours—eleven, twelve, one, two 
—passing by, and us not enjoying them! There is, 
however, a material difference between the Saturday 
of Scotland and the Saturday of England. In the 
latter country, especially among the busy classes, Sun- 
day is almost exclusively the only day of relaxation in 
the week. It is made to serve there as both a day of 
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devotion and a day of pleasure. Now, in Scotland, 
where Sunday is generally given up more entirely to 
devotion, or at least to a decent seclusion, Saturday 
is necessarily intruded upon for part of its time, which 
is given up to recreation. Confining our attention to 
Scotland, we would say that little business of import- 
ance is transacted on that day. People are too much 
agog with the expectation of the afternoon's pleasures, 
to apply their minds anxiously to great concerns. As 
for the children, they burst forth from the restraint 
of school with the effervescence of pent-up small beer, 
or, we might rather say, the vigorously-dispersive 
qualities of the Congreve rocket. From the focus of 
the school-door, at eleven o'clock, they radiate into a 
thousand various paths of pleasure and fun, thinking 
that they will almost have time to go round the world, 
and be back before night. Every moment is worthy 
and precious in their eyes, and care must of course be 
taken to spend it well. The delicious draught must 
be drained to the last drop, and no part of it to pass 
without having given its relish. But is it to the 
pupil alone that Saturday is thus delicious? No. I 
see by his ill-affected staidness, while his eye is ever 
and anon cast hurriedly through the trellised win- 
dow, that the master longs for the hour of dismissal 
fully as much as the boys. What! is not this the 
Dominie’s day—the true dies dominica? Yea, 
verily ; and what would that life be—that monotonous 
chopping of the mind into bits for babes—that wear- 
ing agony—were it not for this delightful exception 
from its miseries ? Then for the poor sons of labour 
—what a day is Saturday for them! See.them pour- 
ing out at six in the evening, from their various dens, 
all rejoicing in the prospect of that blessed relaxation 
which God himself has granted from his own stern 
decree, “ That, by the sweat of their brow, his crea- 
tures shall earn their bread.” That evening the vil- 
lage group congregated around some neighbour’s door 
to tell the news, sends forth a merrier laugh. The 
maiden, passing here and there on inexplicable er- 
rands, crosses their eyes—a brighter and happier 
vision. The very cows, as they come in from the 
loaning, utter more gladsome and familiar sounds, as 
if participating in the human joy. Although just re- 
leased from six days of incessant toi!, so complete is 
the general rebound, on account of the anticipated 
relaxation of next day, that there is no period of the 
week when the poor man feels himself less oppressed 
with labour. He could dance now with a far lighter 
heart, and, therefore, far lighter heels, than even on 
Menday morning. 

Saturday night goes down with the cup and the song 
—Sunday rises amidst the universal hymn of Nature 
to Nature’s God. Aurora on that morning seems as 
if she had borrowed the glorious robes of Religion to 
deck her more lustrously forth. She walks up the 
east with a statelier step, and pours down upon our 
heads a more perfect effulgence. There is not a 
work-day movement, nor a work-day sound, to mar 
the general solemnity. But nature’s own sounds— 
the whistling of the birds, the hum of the bees—or, 
what is not less delightful, the far tinkling parish bell, 
warning of the approaching hour of worship—these all 
come with a greater force upon the ear. The time 
of prayer arrives, and the humble denizens of this 
world enter the temples of their Creator, to consecrate 
their affections to him, and soothe every rough feeling 
away under the blessed influence of devotion, Were 
there nothing but old habit in this practice, it would 
still be delightful and meritorious. To think that the 
prayers which are read were composed centuries ago 
by the Fathers of the Church, some of whom perished 
for their faith at the stake, and have, ever since, been 
used by a large class of individuals endeared by country 
or by relationship ; or to reflect, that the psalms which 
we sing (supposing a Presbyterian place of worship) 
are still the same which were sung by the ardent and 
steadfast Covenanters, amidst the wildernesses to which 
they were driven; to think that the Great Book it- 
self contains the communications which God, in long 
past ages, condescended to make for the benefit of his 
fallen creatures, together with the glad words which 
he afterwards vonchsafed for their redemption: these 
are ideas which come over the mind on this occasion, 
to elevate and purify it above its ordinary state. In 
the evening, the same repose reigns unbroken, and 
men at last fal! asleep in the hush of nature, as if 
they were never again to rise.® 


© The above article appeared first in Tait's Edinburgh Maga 
sine, to which it was contrituted by one of the Editors of Cham- 
Edinburgh Journal 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON HISTORY. | 
THE ROMANS. 
Religion and Manners, 

One principal excellence of the Christian religion is, 
that it affords a clear guide for the moral conduct of its 
followers. They may differ, and do differ essentially, on 
points of doctrine and church discipline ; but there are 
none of them that give two meanings to Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount; or who can misunderstand his 
words when he says, ‘‘ If thou bring thy gift to the 
altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hath 
aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy bro- 
ther, and then come and offer thy gift.” In these, 
and other such precepts, our religion lays down deci- 
sive rules for the conduct of every man towards his 
neighbour ; and it is plainly intimated that no manner 
of deference, submission, or sacrifice to the Divine 
Being, will be accepted, if his injunctions as to moral 
conduct be violated by the worshipper. 

The religions of antiquity were altogether the re- 
verse of this; there, the will of the gods and the du- 
ties of morality were two considerations perfectly 
distinct from each other. The gods themselves were 
represented as beings indeed of great power, and not 
subject to death; but placed, by their elevated situa- 
tion, as much above the moral law as above the laws 
of nature. They could not only work miracles with- 
out difficulty, but could do wrong without being 
blamed. If it was the will of a god, the clouds might 
rain blood; and if the same god prompted a man to 
kill his brother, the action was to be deemed irrepre- 
hensible. They were in truth regarded only as beings 
too powerful to be limited by any of the difficulties or 
restraints which encircle mankind; and the whole of 
the histories in which they were made known to the 
people, exhibited them rather in the character of 
potent but reckless magicians, unlimited both in their 
good and evil, than as all-seeing and benevolent deities. 
It is clear, therefore, that a religion which consisted 
in the worship of a class of beings like this, could 
have no beneficial influence upon the morals of the 
people: indeed, the whole religious observances of 
these times were rather practised as means for avert- 
ing the cepricious anger of the deities, or begging 
their favour, than as evidences of penitence for sin, 
er prayers for support in well-doing. The temples 
were not frequented by persons who went thither in 
order to hear the will of the gods or the instructions 
of their priests with regard to moral conduct: nor 
did the worship aspire to make men more pure, by 
refusing the offerings of the vicious or honouring 
those of the good. At the mysteries of Eleusis, in- 
deed, no one was allowed to be present who had shed 
blood ; but that this had little reference to moral cha- 
raccer, is evident from the circumstance that those 
who had caused the death of a man by accident, were 
excluded equally with those who had committed deli- 
berate murder. The whole service and duties of the 
temple lay inits processions, ceremonies, and offerings ; 
and it was no business of the priests to teach, or of 
the worshippers to hear teaching. ‘The gods were sup- 
posed to be gratified if they received more obedience ; 
and all kinds of attention and service were accept- 
able, in proportion to their magnificence or costliness. 
Sacrifices of cattle, fruits, or perfumes ; long:and gor- 
geous processions; dramatic entertainments; even 
combats of gladiators, were all employed as means for 
evincing respect to the gods; and though the public 
shows were not perhaps intended directly as services 
to heaven, it was thought acceptable to place them 
under the patronage of one or other of the divinities. 
In worshipping at some of their temples, it was d d 
meritorious, for their sake, to break through all the 
decencies of ordinary intercourse; the votaries ima- 
gining that the moralities and obligations of common 
life were established for the convenience of men them- 
selves ; and that they could not better please the gods 
than make a sacrifice of these on their altar, as they 
did of any thing else that was valuable in the eyes of 
mankind. Hence we have instances of young women 
prostituting themselves, in some of the temples, as a 
service to the god: in the mysteries (or sacred wor- 
ship) of Eleusis and of the “ good goddess” at Rome, 
every kind of indecency, both in word and action, was 
thought laudable, and an acceptable sacrifice of human 
feelings to the divine will. At Athens, it was thought 
highly meritorious to get drunk at the sacrifices in 
honour of the gods. The Latin writers are continu- 
ally straining to elevate the barbarism of their coun- 
try to a level with what they consider as the superior 
civilization of Greece ; and hence they pass over many 
of the most repulsive circumstances, as well in the 
worship of their gods as in other matters: but we 
have still a glimpse of some things that are sufficiently 
horrible. The augurs, or men who were supposed to 
know by signs the will of the gods, were privileged to 
keep their sacred office, though guilty of the greatest 
crimes. Pliny, a Roman philosopher, tells us, that 
as late as the time of the Messiah, his countrymen 
offered human sacrifices to their gods; and he adds, 
that it was even thought salutary to eat them. This 
strange fact, though an important one both in regard 
to the religion and manners of the Romans, is little 
attended to in treating of that people ; yet a decree of 
the Senate was necessary to put a stop to the prac- 
tice; and as most public acts which go to war with 


the manners of a le are ineffectual, there is 
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cient way of propitiating the gods, and used on 
occasions accordingly. ory that it was familiar 
to the minds of the people, and deemed by them agree- 
able to their deities, is proved from the fact, that 
Augustus sacrificed at one time four hundred men (of 
some rank) on the altar of the “ God Julius Cwsar ;’"* 
and Sextus Pompeius threw both men and horses 
into the sea alive, as an acceptable sacrifice to Nep- 
tune. 

Ita therefore, that the spirit of the ancient 
religions was noways directed towards the regulation 
of the moral conduct of men ; its only object was to 
propitiate the good will, or avert the anger of a set of 
imaginary and capricious beings, who were more in. 
terested in avenging any slight to their own dignity, 
than in punishing or rewarding the conduct of men 
towards each other. Philosophers in their books en- 
deavoured to refine this character of the gocs from 
part of its grossness ; but these opinions are no index 
to the feelings or ideas of the people, and were, in- 
deed, unknown to them ; for books in those days were 
never seen by the multitude. It is only the kind of 
worship which was paid to the deities that can guide 
us to the popular opinion of their character ; and it is 
only this popular opinion which produces any effect 
on public morals. 

Wesee, then, that the religion of Rome, and Greece, 
was calculated to produce none of those effects on the 
lives of men which are now thought to be the most 
essential properties of all religion. It was in every 
thing the reverse of that which says, “ Leave thy gift 
on the altar; and go, be reconciled to thy brother: 
“Twill have mercy, and not sacrifice.” The spirit 
which breathed from the altars of Rome was rather, 
“J will have sacrifice in preference to mercy.” 

Some will be disposed to question the existence of 
such a state of things among the celebrated nations of 
Greece and Rome, to whom we are indebted for so 
many splendid models of excellence in poetry, philo- 
sophy, and the arts. But it must be remembered, 
that a peculiar state of things existed in those times, 
which rendered the progress made by learned men in 
their various pursuits less an index to the general 
state of improvement and civilization among their 
countrymen, than it is at the present day. A few men 
who had leisure, and some portion of wealth, were 
able to cultivate knowledge for themselves, to improve 
their own minds, and those of a small circle of per- 
sons around them; but there were no means of dif- 
fusing the information thus acquired among the people 
at large. There were then no books but those written 
by the hand, which were necessarily very expensive ;+ 
and though they may serve the purposes of the learned 
to communicate their productions to each other, or 
preserve them to posterity, they can never become se 
plentiful as to be in general request among people not 
professionally devoted to learning. At Pompeii, 
through all the streets which have yet been opened, 
no books have been found, except in one house (and 
these, be it remarked, all Greek); not even a single 
stray volume has appeared in any of the others, though 
evidently belonging to persons of opulence. One of 
the Roman emperors, from the little attention paid to 
books in ancient times, was so much afraid that the 
works of Tacitus, one of the best of the Latin his- 
torians, would be altogether lost, that he ordered a 
yearly impression of twelve copies to be made, in order 
to give them a better chance of preservation: yet his 
care did not prevent the greater part of the work from 
sharing the fate which he apprehended. Had books 
been in any thing like general use among the ancients, 
it is incredible that so many of their best volumes 
should have perished ; and it is to be surmised, that 
it was not merely the barbarism of the middle ages to 
which the loss of classical works is to be attributed, 
but the indifference of all, except a few of the people 
of classical antiquity itself, to these treasures. It is 
evident, indeed, that literature was at that time rather 
the exclusive source of enjoyment to a few, than a 
means of enlightening the people. Literary men looked 
only to the praise of literary men, or to that of a limited 
class in the great capitals, for their fame or reward ; 
the idea of moving the vast mountain of ignorance, 
prejudice, and darkness, which covered the under- 
standings of the mass of the population, never occurred 
to them. Horace speaks with contempt of those who 
sought to please the mean tastes of any below the 
rank of knighthood. I is even doubtful whether the 
language used by Latin writers in their productions 
was intelligible to the common people. We are ail 
aware, that, by continual labouring after correctness 
and polish of expression, the written languages, even 
of the present day (when the universal use of books 
tends to keep them alike), are a good deal different 
from their spoken dialects; and a modern writer 


® Had this circumstance been related of the Mexicans, it would 
have been ived as a satisf. y proof of their barbarism : to 
the learned it will be almost profi jon to insi that any 
thing is to be deduced from it as to the manners of classieal Rome; 
yet it is certain that in a country where such a deed could be 
esteemed acceptable to a superior being, the mass of the 

could have been little superior to the Mexicans. Hume has an 
interesting essay on the inconsistency of our admiration for the 
ancients; where he shows very clearly that we are contented to 
— people, whom we would be a good deal scandalized to 
mitate. 


+ In the East Indies, where printing is not yet used for the ne 
tive books, a small volume Sere notcontaining more mat- 
ter than two numbers of this Journal, costs about twenty rupees, 
or the wages of a working man for four months; less neatly wnt 
ten, it may perhaps be half that sum, but still too expensive to 
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(Lanai) has gone far to prove, that the popular tongue 
of 8 great part of Italy more resembled the modern 
Italian than the ancient Latin. We know, at any 
rate, that that country was, in the days of the Romans, 
divided among many tribes, who had different lan- 

3 some being colonies of Gauls, some of Greeks, 
and others Etruscans; among whom writings in the 
Latin language could have little circulation. It is 
known, too, that the states of Italy were not allowed 
to use the Latin language in their public affairs with- 
out permission. As books, therefore, were few, and 
as it is certain that only a small part of the people 
understood those which existed, it is evident that the 
literature Which we now so much admire could pro- 
duce but a very small effect among the mass of the 
Roman people, and is by no means to be taken as the 
measure, or any thing like the measure, of the kind 
of opinions generally existing. 

It is obvious, therefore, that we must not look at 
the style of thinking in the classical works, as that 
which formed or influenced the manners of antiquity. 
It is rather to be concluded, that the harshness and 
barbarity which was nourished by the ignorance of 
the common people, influenced the manners of those 
classes to whom literature had access. This remark 
is supported by the whole history of Roman power, 
in which we find the emperors and great commanders 
continually stained with cruelties, which could only 
have been perpetrated by men trained up among a 
half-barbarous people, to whom literature and the 
arts were known only as the occupation of a few se- 
cluded or uninfluential! individuals of the community. 

There is one source of deception which often leads 
the mind widely astray with regard to ancient manners, 
and, indeed, with regard to the manners of foreign 
nations in general. Thisis the natural and necessary 
ambiguity of language: the word aratrum, for in- 
stance, which signifies plough in Latin, gives no indi- 
cation of the difference between that instrument as 
used among the Komans, and the English plough ; 
hence the imagination of a modern reader is led at 
once to fix on the only model of a plough with which 
he is familiar, and he does not immediately recollect 
that that of Rome was a diiferent and much ruder in- 
strument. Pains are sometimes taken by using mo- 
dels, drawings, or description, to correct this illusion ; 
but even with those who are able to procure all those 
subsidiary means of study, the error is seldom com- 
pletely removed from the imagination, and with the 
great bulk of readers, not at all. Ask any student 
what idea he has concerning the word * Fenestra,” 
and he will reply that it means a “ window ;”’ the word 
“ sella,” in like manner, he will probably tell you, 
means “chair: and as he has nothing to guide his 
ideas concerning these but the English models with 
which he is acquainted, the shapes which he gives 
them are totally different from what they had in 
Rome. If this be the case with regard to sensible 
objects, the misconception is increased tenfold with 
regard to traits of manners, and things of an abstract 
nature. When we hear of Roman liberty, for instance, 
we immediately give the word its English sense, and 
imagine that the people of Rome were free as we are ; 
yet it is certain that, in the freest times of that city, 
more than one-half of the people were slaves, and that 
this portion of the inhabitants had no political rights 
whatever: their civil rights were so much curtailed, 
that they could contract no legitimate marriage, were 
not admitted to give evidence in law, and could not be- 
queath their property; they might be flogged, and even 
put to death, at the pleasure of their masters. It was 
not mere labourers who were in this condition, but 
clerks, overseers, and persons acquainted with litera- 
ture. Even among those nominally free, and who had 
the right of citizenship, all who were not themselves 
rich were obliged to attach themselves to some noble- 
man, or patrician, as their protector, and were called 
his clients. Without the powerful influence of such a 
ema to enforce his rights, a Roman citizen would 

ve been excommunicated and defenceless. The tie 
between a patzon and his clients in Rome was as close, 
and as little flattering to the inferior party, as that 
between a chieftain and his clansmen in more recent 
times. The rich men kept the poorer citizens in pay, 
and almost in subsistence, for the sake of their votes 
in the public assemblies ; hence this class had their 
habits of industry destroyed, and, being content to 
live in miserable dependence on the largesses of the 
wealthy and ambitious, became an idle dissipated set, 
less respectable even than the slaves. It was by the 
votes of these freemen of Rome that most candidates 
were appointed to offices ; and this produced astate of 
things akin to what would happen if the (old) freemen 
of London or Liverpool had had the power of ap- 
pointing the Governor of India or Jamaica, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, &c. There was a general ca- 
ressing of the populace by all who expected to be can- 
didates ; shows, entertainments, distributions of corn, 
were continually proposed or offered by one or other, 
to keep them in good humour; and a particular sys- 
tem of bribery was practised when the elections came 
to be decided. Hence Cicero calls the people, pleds 
urbana, the “scum and dirt of the town,” “ the aban- 
doned mob,” “lean miserable leeches ;" and all this 
arose from a humble and inconsiderable class of peo- 
ple having votes to sell, which it became the interest 
of the rich to buy. The slaves (and freed slaves, 
not citizens), who formed, as we have said, by far 
the most numerous part of the working people, had 
of course no votes; und being maintained and che- 


rished only in proportion to their industry and talents, 
were many of them a confidential and esteemed class 
among wealthy people in Rome; while the citizens 
who had hereditary political rights were fed and de- 
spised. 


OULIE HIELAN.*® 

THERE is at all times something fascinating in the con- 
templation of a character marked by uncommon fea- 
tures; and if these are the indications of a master spirit, 
that soars beyond the sphere of a narrow destiny ap- 
parently marked out for it—if we see in this person 
unbounded generosity, undaunted courage, and un- 
wearied activity, our interest is doubled, and we listen 
to all the particulars of his history, and follow his 
fate, with an absorbing anxiety. 

But when he who thus takes possession of the ima- 
gination is the hero of a tale of violence, and the re- 
bellious and refractory contemner of laws, there is 
great danger to our moral and religious principles 
in the undefinable admiration which he excites. 
This danger would be still greater, did there exist 
many men endowed with such extraordinary gifts as 
Hrevan, a Norwegian captain of banditti, 
who is still alive, and whose whole history tends to 
excite a degree of romantic interest perhaps seldom 
surpassed in any age or country; while all that can 
be said in defence of his lawless life is, that, as sub- 
jected to his peculiar circumstances, and singular 
rules, Jess odium is attached to him than to the 
wretched being in more civilized countries, who, hav- 
ing the benefit of pure religion to guide him, sets at 
nought all its precepts, and sinks down into the crime 
and meanness of a common thief. The state of re- 
ligion at this day in Norway is of a most heterogeneous 
nature, partaking in nearly equal parts of the super- 
stitions of the ancient Scandinavian mythology, the 
forms of the succeeding Catholicism, and the doctrines 
of Luther; which last is the present acknowledged re- 
ligion of the country. And although more enlightened 
Christians must lament the mistaken views of their 
Norwegian brethren, in the most momentous of all 
concerns, they cannot avoid perceiving that their 
fanciful faith, embracing as it does a belief in super- 
natural agency, is exactly of that kind which is fitted, 
amid the misty mountains, the dark forests, and the 
solitary lakes of their country, to distinguish them 
from other nations who are differently situated. They 
are the children of freedom, born amidst the grandest 
scenes of nature, and their corresponding character is 
in general that of a spirited, active, frank, and un- 
daunted people. Amidst such a race, there must at 
times burst forth from the common mass some singular 
emanation of the spirit of the country, and the extra- 
ordinary man of whose history it is here intended to give 
a brief sketch, is an illustration of this fact. 

The father of Oulie Hielan was a decent Norwegian 
peasant, whose occupation was that of a sawyer of wood; 
but his son, of whom we are writing, had no ambition to 
become either a “ hewer of wood” or “ a drawer of 
water ;” and as he was a remarkably handsome boy, 
he was taken, in admiration of this perfection, at the 
age of twelve years, into the service of the sister of a 
rich banker at Christiansand. There he was treated 
with so much indulgence, that he found ample time 
for acquiring those accomplishments on which his 
countrymen set the greatest value, namely, feats of 
activity and strength ; so that he soon became a pro- 
ficient in lifting stones of great weight—wrestling 
with those older und of more experience in the art 
than himself—swimming—diving—shooting at a mark 
—running, and, with his snow-shoes on, surpassing 
even the rein-deer in swiftness ; while to these parts 
of his education he added a thorough knowledge of 
the wild legends of his country, and became perfectly 
acquainted with all the attributes of the spirits of the 
woods, waters, earth, and air. But when he had 
lived six years in this place, he began to show symp- 
toms of restlessness and dissatisfaction, and to feel that 
the uncommon strength of frame which was manifest- 
ing itself in his outward appearance, and of which he 
was inwardly conscious, reproached him for still con- 
tinuing in the service of a lady. He therefore left 
his kind mistress, though with feelings of deep grati- 
tude, and went to live in the capacity of groom with 
an eminent merchant, at his country house, a short 
distance from Christiansand. Here his occupation 
was more to his liking, as being more manly; and for 
a considerable time he found much pleasure and 
amusement in training the horses, as is the custom in 
Norway, to obey his voice in a surprising manner. 
They were treated by him as his friends and compa- 
nions; with them he shared his loaf, and it was on 
their bed that he rested, and on their backs that he 


* The information embodied in this article has been procured 
from an individual who lately spent a considerable time in Nor- 
way, and oftener than once saw Oulie Hiclan. 


explored the distant valleys, and skirted the lonely 
rocks, with a vague hope of encountering and slayi 
the * Rock Bull,” one of the most renowned 
formidable phantoms of his country, which, however, 
on being overcome, is all at once metamorphosed into 
the most delicious and fattest of beeves. Oulie Hielan 
at length, however, became tired of this way of life also, 
on account of the strict discipline and harsh conduct of 
his master, against which his free spirit rebelled. In 
short, he began to find that his acquirements had 
not fitted him for the dull plodding of every-day life, 
and boldly chalked out a path for himself, which he 
contemplated with the greater delight, from the very 
difficulty of treading it. 

The ambition of signalizing himse!f had been his 
ruling passion from his infancy ; for even in the ear- 
liest stages of childhood, he had sought pre-eminence 
among his companions; and now that his vigour of 
mind and body were alike remarkable, he felt as if 
able to surmount all difficulties, and marked out for 
himself the plan of a mode of warfare as dangerous 
and extraordinary as it was unjustifiable. This was 
to form a band of robbers, who should be completely 
under his control, and in conjunction with whom he 
meditated the performance of feats which should 
couple his name in future ages with those of the genii 
of his country. He was not avaricious, or anxious to 
amass riches on his own account; for this he would 
have considered as sinking him far below the charac- 
ter at which he aimed, which was to become a redresser 
of wrongs, and to wrest from the rich what he intended 
to bestow on the poor. 

Oulie Hielan was acquainted with many of the rocky 
fastnesses in the neighbourhood of Christiansand— 
caves and dens placed-in such perilous situations, and 
so difficult of access, that none but himself and the 
wild goats had dared to explore them. These places 
he had marked as his own peculiar haunts, whenever 
it suited him to burst asunder for ever the bonds im- 
posed on nim by laws and law-givers. Nor was this 
time long in coming; for, when once determined on 
his plans, he brooked no delay, he owned no impedi- 
ment, and he dreaded no consequences. It was neces- 
sary, however, to procure some money, that he might 
furnish himself with arms and provisions. While he 
was puzzling over this difficulty, his master sent him 
with a sum to one of his clerks, which was sufficient 
for his occasions, and this opportunity was eagerly 
seized ; he absconded, took possession of one of his 
impenetrable holds, and for a few days baftied al] pur- 
suit. But he seemed now, as he often did in after life, 
the most careless of men, because he fancied himself, 
from his innate resources, the most secure. He ventured 
too soon into the town toprocure the arms and provi. 
sions which were become necessary te him, and, failing 
into the hands of the police, was persecuted with vin- 
dictive malice by the merchant, tried, and condemned 
toa certain number of lashes, and a long imprison- 
ment. The imprisonment was nothing but the lashes 
were another matter. To the free-spirited Norwegian, 
there is no punishment that is not more easily endured, 
and if this is generally the case, how did the heart of 
the proud and ambitious Hielan recoil fromit! This 
would indeed be a strange commencement of the career 
of him who flattered himself with becoming, in after 
years, the theme of the Norwegian youth, and the 

ero of the fire-side tale; a beginning, he thought, 
which would frustrate for ever the fulfilment of his 
long cherished dreams. But night came—the jailor 
slept—Hielan had a tough struggle with the iron bars 
of his window ; but they had never before held within 
them such gigantic strength, or such a determined 
spirit. This strength and this spirit was moreover 
increased in a tenfold degree, for the dreaded morrow 
was to give him to the ignominious lash: he removed 
the bars, and was free. For a short time he was taught 
more caution. He selected a few daring spirits as his 
companions, and to them he entrusted the task of pro- 
viding arms and provisions, before they had done any 
thing to attract notice, and he was soon joined by 
them, and provided with all he wanted. It was then 
that he began to levy contributions on the rich, and 
to shower his benefits on the poor; and from this time 
his iron strength, his extraordinary activity, and his 
never-resting spirit, carried him on through scenes and 
adventures, which, though well attested by his coun- 
trymen, we can hardly credit as realines. The name 
of Oulie Hielan henceforward inspired the rich with 
terror, and the poor with confidence. His good qua- 
lities, as well as his evil ones, were strongly marked ; 
for nothing could be more inviolable than his word 
—nothing more unbounded than his generesity, or 
more tender than his sensibility. His wish was ful- 
filled, for his name was soon coupled with those 
of the genii of his eountry. When a poor peasant 
found his byre replenished with good milch cows, 
which were to enzble him to provide for a numerous 
family, or when any other act of timely assistance 
was anonymously rendered to the poor, the remark 
which followed was, “ that they were either indebted 
for it to Niepen, the benevolent Brownie of Norway, 
or to Oulie Hielan ;" but to which of them the obli- 
gation was really owing, generally remained a mystery, 
for it was quite as impossible to interrogate the one as 
the other. And to the superstitious belief and customs 
of his country, he was often indebted for hair-breadth 
escapes. One remarkable instance of this robber chief"s 
susceptibility of feeling occurred during a rigorous 
winter, when he and his men were driven by an in. 
tense frost from their concealment in the rocks. On 
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this occasion they habited themselves as peasants, and 
effecting such alterations on their hair, beards, and 
complexions, as have often been practised, they scat- 
tered themselves abroad on the face of the country. 
Hielan gained admittance, under some pretext, into 
the house of a widow, who was, as is common in the 
lower class of that country, the proprietor of a small 
farm. Here his value, as one whose strength enabled 
him to perform treble labour, was soon appreciated, 
and he became for several weeks domesticated with 
the widow and her family. He was here the main- 
spring of all exertion in the way of business, the wise 
adviser of the old woman, and the play-fellow of her 
children, who frequently entertained him with an 
exaggerated recital of his own achievements, in his 
roper character of the fearful robber Oulie Hielan. 
ut when those few quiet weeks were passed away, 
and he was thinking of taking his departure to re- 
sume once more his self-constituted dominion over 
his countrymen, the tax-gatherers, a race of peo- 
le peculiarly dreaded in Norway, arrived upon the 
ittle farm, and threatened the old woman with be- 
ing instantly turned out if she did not pay them 
what she had not to give. The poor creature rushed 
into the house to reveal her difficulties to her friend 
Hielan, while a cry of anguish burst from her, for 
all she had in the world was little more than suf- 
ficient to pay the heavy tax. Nor did she apply to 
one insensible to her misery. He had nothing with 
him to give, but his determination was instantly taken. 
He started up, and strode hastily up and down the 
floor. An expression of exultation passed over his 
noble features, and the man whose ruling passion was 
the love of freedom, stood suddenly before his old 
hostess, and offered his liberty as her ransom. “ I am 
Oulie Hielan,” said he to the wondering old woman. 
“You know the sum offered for my apprehension— 
it is more than sufficient for your purpose—go—de- 
mand it, and I solemnly promise to remain upon this 
spot till I accompany the officers of the law.” 

The poor creature whom he addressed was astounded. 
She knew not what to think. Was he indeed that 
far-famed robber of whom she had heard so much ? 
Yes, it must be he; for there was truth in his whole 
deportment: and was he uot always represented as 
the friend of the poor, and the powerful protector of 
the oppressed? But she would suffer any thing be- 
fore a would give him up to the ruthless arm of the 
law, and she told him so twenty times in a breath. 
He, however, silenced her scruples, by treating with 
the most scornful derision the idea of his being long 
confined by bolts and bars, or even of his remaining 
the captive of those sent to conduct him to prison 
until they should be able to lodge him there. Thus 
assured, his hostess consented to inform against him, 
making it, by his advice, a condition that the money 
should be paid to her oa his apprehension. This con- 
ditioa was kept, and he was handcuffed, and marched 
off, guarded by a file of soldiers, but not before he had 
slung at his back two flasks of the widow's strongest 
brandywine. They halted for that night at the hut 
of a peasant, and the soldiers, accustomed to deal only 
with men of common prowess, and confident in their 
number, sat around him, delighted with his discourse, 
which was of deeds of hardihood, no less than with the 
excellence of his brandywine, of which he was most 
liberal. 

The strong spirit did its office, as it was wont, and 
the hut, ere midnight, assumed more the appearance 
of the cave of Somnus than the well-guarded apart- 
ment of a prisoner. Hielan had taken care to keep pace 
with, and seemingly to exceed them, in this act of in- 
temperance, and was one of the first to assume an 
attitude of rest and the semblance of a profound sleep; 
till, assured that they were all incapable of being easily 
disturbed, when he walked forth to the open air, 
where a single stroke with his powerful arms upon a 
friendly piece of rock made his handcuffs fly from 
their rivets, and released him from even the semblance 
of bondage. He then commenced a retrograde move- 
ment to the cottage of the old woman, to show her 
that he had kept his word; and, having set her heart 
at rest in this particular, he returned once more to 
his rocky stronghold ; and the first intelligence the 
soldiers to whom he had given the slip heard of him 
was, that, on the night following, he had relieved a 
miser of his cash at the distance of more than fifty 
miles from the place where he had left them. 

It was thus that he delighted to puzzle and surprise 
his countrymen by an appearance of ubiquity, and by 
the performance of acts of daring which placed him 
at an immeasurable distance from them all. The 
eity and the country—the guard-room of the soldiers 
and the cottage the peasant—all places were 
filled with the fame and the fear of this bandit. He 
had defied all power vested in his countrymen, and 
become an outlaw against whom was every man’s 
hand; but, always accustomed to surmount natural 
difficulties in a country where their forms are ever 


varying, he felt no fear of those thrown in his me td 


human beings, and seemed often to engage in peri 
enterprises merely for the pleasure of subduing dangers. 
By the banditti subject to him, which generall 
amounted to sixteen or eighteen men, he was both 
feared and admired. Strict in his discipline, he by 
turns forbade or authorised the exercise of their power, 
pues or encouraging at will those who would 
ve submitted to no other authority. This man had 
formed a code of morality for himself, not more mis- 
taken and dangerous, perbaps, than that of many who 


are moving within the decent circle of civilized so- 
ciety, since it served to justify to himself every action 
of his life. He was never known to break a promise, 
or to injure a poor man, unless that man had injured 
his poorer neighbour; while hundreds were relieved 
by him from oppression, or from the stern dominion 
of pinching poverty. In short, he had made himself 
acquainted with the character and circumstances of 
all within his extensive sphere of action, and had be- 
come, in a great measure, the arbiter of their fate, 
measuring out to them the justice which his own per- 
verted opinion and despotic will awarded to them. 
One of the traits in the character of this singular man 
was an enthusiastic admiration of the savage grandeur 
of his native land, where all is sublime. Nor was his 
heart always untouched by veneration for a Presiding 
Deity, though his religion was nothing more than 
that of nature, so inadequate to the wants of a frail 
and sinful mortality. He loved the brilliant star-light 
of his northern skies, and the grand spectacle of the 
aurora borealis, which, like armies of colossal phan- 
toms, seemed to encounter in the shock of battle. And 
when, in the profound stillness of midnight, disturbed 
alone by the trembling leaves of the aspin, he looked 
from the brink of some stupendous cliff upon the rocks 
beneath, cleft into ten thousand fantastic shapes, from 
each cleft of which arose the stately pine, or the graceful 
birch—or when he cast his eyes abroad upon the so- 
lemn woods, or the mighty rivers rolling their torrents 
to the ocean, or to that pathless deep itself, studded 
with wooded islands, and reflecting on its glassy sur- 
face all the glories of the heavens, he then felt that 
assurance of immortality which such sublime objects 
are fitted to awaken. But his was only an immor- 
tality for heroes such as is imaged forth in the fables 
of Odin, and the thought only encouraged him to pro- 
ceed in the singular path he had marked out for him- 
self. Hielan’s men were picked spirits, partaking of 
his own energies, and embracing his own views ; and, 
in conjunction with them, he performed feats, which 
weaker and less energetic beings, having no power 
to achieve, seem only to consider as fabulous exag- 
gerations. He had harboured the deepest resentment 
against the merchant ever since the persecution he 
suffered on his account; but this fated man had been 
long absent from his country on mercantile affairs, 
and the bandit would not deign to touch his property 
till his return. He was, however, no sooner settled 
again in the usual routine of business, than he deter- 
mined to make him feel the weight of his displeasure, 
and chose a time when he knew a large sum of money 
had been paid to him at his country house. This 
house stood near the brink of a deep_river, on which 
were moored a number of fishing boats; these he carsed 
his men to have in readiness, and having watched till 
his enemy departed for his counting-house at Christian- 
sand, and having secured theservants, he laid his hands 
on nearly a thousand pounds sterling in money, and 
plundered the house of plate, and all else that was 
valuable, among which we may well reckon the food 
or provisions just laid in for winter, which in that 
country, so given to hospitality, are on a scale of mag- 
nitude not easily comprehended by the inhabitants of 
warmer regions. 

All this booty the boats speedily conveyed to the 
other side of the river, where, in a few hours, it was 
safely deposited in a concealment of which none knew 
save Hielan and his band. There was, however, small 
satisfaction in this achievement to the mind of the 
robber chief, when compared to that which he pro- 
mised himself, in being an eye-witness of the conster- 
nation of the merchant when he should return to his 
desolated premises. Over the opposite side of the river 
on which the house was situated, there impended an 
enormous rock, the height of which was not less than 
a hundred feet, and the summit of which was totally 
inaccessible on three sides, and only to be gained on 
that furthest from the river, bv such a path as Hielan 
alone was accustomed to tread. It was to the very 
pa of this commanding eminence that the out- 
aw took his triumphant way, with the most splendid 
and valued of the merchant's silver drinking-cups in 
his right hand, and a flask of his best Madeira slung 
at his belt. Not long had he bent his eagle eye on 
the little plain beneath, when the plundered man ar- 
rived, accompanied by a band of soldiers, a posse of 
police, a host of idlers who are always ready on such 
occasions, and the affrighted servants, whom Hielan 
had released as soon as his work was finished, and 
sent to bear the tidings to their master. All around 
the house was now commotion and uproar; while 
many were the boasts and vaunts of the motley 
group, could ¢,.ey but see the perpetrator of the deed ; 
when all at ence Hielan was espied sitting on the 
very edge of the overhanging rock, like an eagle in 
his eyrie. Instantly a simultaneous shout arose from 
the multitude beneath, and was answered by the rob- 
ber chief, who, taking his fur cap from his head, 
waved it aloft, while the loud sounds of defiance, ut- 
tered in the clear tones of his powerful voice, rung in 
prolonged notes from the thousand rocks around him. 
All was now thrown into tenfold confusion below ; 
for though so near him, they well knew it was im 
sible to take him. The soldiers might indeed take 
aim at him with their firelocks, but the governor's 
order was to secure him alive, with an assurance that 
the man who shot him above the knee should answer 
it with his life. This order had been lately given in 
consequence of another person having been shot by 


mistake for him. Enraged by the thought that the 


governor’s order prevented their firing, except at their 
own peril, and there being no such marksiaan as 
William Tell among them, the people vented their 
rage in useless threats and violent gestures, which 
only served to provoke the mirth of Hielan, who look- 
ed on them with as little fear as he would on the 
antics of a puppet-show. 

The rage of the unfortunate merchant did not, 
however, attain its climax till the robber chief held up 
to his view the massy cu apple of his eye, the 
pride of his heart—and filled it with his choicest wine ; 
and as he raised it to his lips, he shouted out “* Gamle 
Norge” (old Norway), that magic toast which is first 
drank by every Norwegian, and which inspires him 
with unbounded enthusiasm. But enough of these 
details, which, if prosecuted further, would swell 
this account beyond the limits it is intended to oc- 
cupy. Let us therefore hasten to relate the sequel. 
But how shall we touch the remaining part of the 
outlaw’s history with the colouring of truth ?—how 
paint it so as that, while penetrated with pity, and 
dazzled with traits in his character which approach 
so near to virtues, we may detest his vices? This 
youthful chief of robbers was at length betrayed by 
one of his own men, whom he had punished. On a 
distant excursion, he attacked a house situated in a 
cireumscribed valley, which was, in consequence of the 
information, surrounded, before he entered it, by a 
cordon of a hundred soldiers concealed in the rocks 
which skirted it. Thus he and seven of his band were 
taken, after a resistance so valiant, that, had it been 
in a better cause, it would have crowned their brows 
with laurel. He was now no longer guarded by small 
numbers, or trusted to insecure prisons, but marched 
on, night and day, with little respite, a distance of two 
hundred miles, to Christiana, where he was destined 
to perpetual slavery, and to be confined in the fortress 
of Aggerhuys for life. But on reaching the suburbs 
of the city, they were obliged to halt, for the fame of 
Hielan’s capture had spread in every direction, and 
thousands from the country and from the city were 
assembled, all eager to behold a man of whose robber 
fame, whose herculean strength, and whose perfect 
beauty of form, they had heard such accounts, that 
they considered him almost as a supernatural being. 
The governor of Christiana had been previously waited 
on by a deputation from the ladies of the city, and 
presented with a petition in favour of the outlaw chief, 
in which they offered a thousand dollars for his ransom, 
on condition of his giving a solemn promise to forsake 
his former mode of life, and become a peaceable citizen. 
And it was during this.temporary halt that a mes- 
senger was sent to Hielan, to inform him of the offer 
of his countrywomen, and, strange as it may appesr, 
to tender him his liberty on the proposed conditioi 
“* Tell the ladies of Christiana,” said this extraor 
dinary man, “that I am prouder of their offer than 
if the crown of Sweden had been placed upon my 
head ; but I know not how I might endure any life but 
thatto which I have been accustomed, and, therefore, 
cannot accept it.” Hielan and his band were new 
heavily fettered, and their necks enclosed in a peculiar 
kind of iron collar, with two spikes, a foot and a 
half long, projecting from it over each shoulder. This 
collar is the distinguishing mark of bondage for life ; 
and as he assumed the ignominious badge, the indig- 
nant blood of the captain of robbers told, in a reddened 
glow of shame and rage, that he who had been so long 
accustomed to command was now a slave. The idea 
with which he had entered on his career was not so 
much that he was a captain of banditti, as that he 
was a redresser of wrongs; and this idea he still ad- 
hered to. Therefore, when he was paraded through the 
streets of the city, his air was unembarrassed, and, as he 
looked on the crowd which thronged him on every side, 
bethought him of how many of them he had befriended. 
Nay, not only was it unembarrassed, but the natural 
majesty of his fine form seemed almost to expand into 
colossal grandeur, and the fire of strong and renovated 
feeling burnt in his eye as he turned his look up- 
ward to the windows, and saw them crowded with the 
softer sex, who, by the waving of their handkerchiefs. 
one might have supposed, were celebrating the en- 
trance of a triumphant conqueror, instead of that of a 
band of manacled robbers, had they not proved their 
sympathy by their tears. ‘The most tender pity pene- 
trated their bosoms for the man whom they now be- 
held. Among his other extraordinary acts, he had 
often been the means of uniting lovers, in spite of all 
opposition, and almost of fate itself; and their imagina- 
tions had been captivated by what they heard of him, 
who now seemed, by his noble appearance, to vouch 
for its truth. And as, in passing along, he ever and 
anon bowed his finely turned head, uncovered save by 
its thick and clustering curls of bright chestnut, and 
raised his eloquent eyes filled with gratitude to his 
benefactresses, his delighted ear was regaled by re- 
peated murmurs of enthusiastic admiration. The 
step and bearing of Hielan was that of a soldier, and 
carried on it the impress of a daring spirit, still secure 
in its own resources. In fact, a captain of banditti in 
a wild and savage country acquires much of a chival- 
rous and military character, and differs as widely from 
the paltry thief of civilized society as the ambitious 
and bloody conqueror of kingdoms does from the mid- 
night assassin. ‘The governor and his functionaries 


rejoiced exceedingly in having secured this formidable 
man, and believed, that, when the gates of the castle 
were once closed upon him, he would give them no 
more trouble. But they were ignorant of the uncon- 
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querable spirit with whom they had to do. When 
carried before the governor, and questioned by him as 
to his former mode of life, the answers of Hielan were 
perfectly frank, for, aceording to his own perverted no- 
tions, he had no degrading confession to make. He 
asked no grace for himself, but pled long and earnestly 
for the freedom of the men whom his example had se- 
duced from their peaceful occupations. But when this 
prayer was sternly rejected, a fearful tempest of feeling 
seemed to take possession of his breast, and a deep gloom 
to overspread his features, except when a scornful smile 

over them as a momentary gleam of lightning 
pierces the blackness of night. ‘But though the boon 
was denied him, he was released from his irons on his 
promise of not attempting an escape, and allowed to 
remain the first night of his imprisonment in the same 
apartment with his men, who were the next day to be 
employed in the public works with the other convicts 
in the castle. The interest which had been made in 
Hielan’s favour, and the strong feeling of pity he had 
excited, procured him the distinction of not being sent 
to hard work with the other slaves, but of being 
allowed to exercise the craft of turning wood, in 
which he had made himself a proficient while in the 
service of the banker’s sister. So were matters ar- 
ranged by the governor; but Hielan had settled it 
otherwise, in as far at least as related to some of the 
parties, for the next morning’s light showed the apart- 
ment empty which he and his band had occupied. Had 
this man yo at length grown faithless, whose name 
had been so long proverbial for a strict adherence to 
his word? No. Whenthe castle gates were opened 
in the morning, and the drawbridge lowered, there sat 
on the other side of the moat the robber chief, true to 
his promise, and ready to re-enter his prison. The 
reward of this exploit, however, was heavy irons for 
some length of time before he was permitted to exer- 
cise his ingenuity at the turning-loom. But the chains 
felt light on Hielan’s limbs, for he had liberated his 
comrades. We have said that the irons were taken 
off from him on his being, as the governor thought, 
secured within the castle walls. This gave him an 
opportunity of releasing his men from their manacles, 
when, availing themselves of their united strength, 
and aided by the spikes of their collars, they forced the 
bars of a window, and got out. This window was but 
a short distance from the ground, to which they easily 
descended ; but still the rampart wall was to pass, and 
this wall was raised a considerable distance above the 
rock on which the castle stood. The difficulty here 
was foreseen, and overcome, by linking together their 
spikes chains, and bars, and using them as a means 


of descent. Hielan was the first to show the way, 
though almost the only one who escaned without some 
dislocation, or painful wound, or bruise. The castle | 
ot Aggerhuys is situated on a high rock, surrounded 
ou three sides by the sea, and on that next the land | 
by a broad and deep moat, which renders it totally | 
isolated ; but there were boats moored not far off, and 
after a perilous descent down the precipitous and jag- 
ged rocks, Hielan and his men threw themselves into 
the sea, and swam to a boat in which those to whom 
he had given freedom continued their flight along the 
coast, only stopping to set him on shore. Some years 
passed away, and the bandit chief became almost a 
prisoner on parole. But though he appeared to the 
careless eye calm and contented, and sung the chival- 
rous songs of other days, and repeated the wild legends 
of his country, his brow was clouded by his inward 
struggles, and he often dwelt in melancholy mood on 
those scenes when his word was a law, and his steps 
as free as those of the wild wolf. With such as him 
this could not last: he became impatient of longer 
control, and suddenly announced to the governor that 
he was so, recalled his promise, and vouched his deter- 
mination of escaping ; and although means were taken 
to prevent his intention, he was not long in placing 
himself once more at liberty. Unfortunately for him, 
a storm arose as he was making a voyage along the 
coast, when, being wrecked, he was picked up by a pi- 
lot-boat, and landed near to Christiansand ; but hav- 
ing, in his own fearless and incautious manner, joined 
a merry-making party at that place, where it was the 
time of the fair, he was in captured, and re- 
turned to his old quarters in the castle, where he 
now is. It is astonishing to see with what facility 
thehuman heart creates for itself new pursuits, and 
new interests, when those to which it has been ac- 
customed have been long withdrawn. This is strongly 
illustrated in the bandit chief, who now seems really 
reconciled to his fate, and, having given a renewed 
promise of not again attempting an escape, is allowed 
to walk on the ramparts without irons, and even at 
times to visit the city. When on one of those visits, 
he was pointed out, not a twelvemonth ago, to the 
rson who relates the facts now recorded. The only 
ope of liberty which now remains to Hielan is from 
a visit of Bernadotte to the castle of Aggerhuys, as it 
is common on those occasions to release the raost fa- 
voured of theslaves. It is, however, the general opi- 
nion of his countrymen, that he is too dangerous a 
person to obtain his freedom again, and that no such 
consequence will follow the visit of the King of Sweden. 
In recording this rapid sketch of a character which is 
neither common nor yet imaginary, it is impossible to 
help lamenting the false ambition and self-delusion of a 
mind so naturally noble, or regretting most deeply, 
that a man so gifted with extraordinary endowments 
should have become a captain of robbers, and be pro- 


FIRE-DAMP—THE SAFETY-LAMP OF 
DAVY. 


Wnuart is generally known under the name of fire or 
choke-damp in mines, is just the coal gas or «arbu- 
retted hydrogen escaping from strata of coal under 
particular circumstances, and flowing out so as to oc- 
cupy the space of the mine. When such gas is accu- 
mulated in certain quantities, so as to amount to a 
half or even less of the air of the mine, on a lighted 
lamp or any flame being presented to it, an instanta- 
neous explosion takes place. This gas is very prevalent 
in the mines of the English districts, but rare in those 
of Scotland. In the chemical process which takes 
place, by which vegetable matter is gradually changed 
into coal, there appears to be a formation of this car- 
buretted hydrogen ; for it has been found, on examin- 
ing thin slices of the more bituminous sorts of coal 
with a powerful microscope, that numerous smal! 
bubbles of thin air are contained within the minute 
hollow tubes which still remain distinct, though some- 
what flattened; thus indicating the true vegetable 
origin of the substance. When a stratum of coal that 
has been subjected to great pressure, and completely 
excluded from all communication with the external 
air, is suddenly broke in upon by the miner, the com- 
pressed air thus finds an opening, and, rushing out, 
expands in volume so as to fill a large space of the 
shaft or hollow part of the mine; and it will thus 
continue to do so until the whole of the confined gas 
makes its escape, or finds an equilibrium of density. 
There is yet another cause supposed to give origin to 
the fire-damp; and this is, the occurrence of what 
miners call whin dykes, or troubles. These are 
masses of trap rocks, which frequently come across 
the coal strata, and completely cut up and derange 
the levels of the various seams. These whin dykes 
evidently appear to be rocks thrown up from below 
by the action of internal fire, and at a period after the 
coal and its ena ag strata had been formed. 
That these rocks have been in a hot and melted 
state, is apparent from their general aspect and com- 
position ; but is farther proved, from the fact, that, on 
each side where they come to touch the coal seams, 
the latter are completely charred; in other words, 
converted into a coke, or cinder. During this exposure 
to great heat, a large quantity of gas must have been 
produced, exactiy in a similar manner as coal gas is 
artificially made; but owing to the process having 
taken place deep under ground, this gas has not es- 
caped, but remains shut up in the various crevices of 
the strata under a strong pressure, until the opera- 
tions of the miner expose the whole. In this way it 
is probable large volumes of fire-damp find their way 
into the hollows of mines; and it is remarkable, that, 
in Scotland, where few such whin dykes occur, al- 
though there are numerous other shifts or troubles of 
the strata, accidents from choke-damp are rare, or al- 
most unknown; whereas, in the English districts, 
where dykes are very numerous, few coal-mines are 
ever entirely free from the noxious gas. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Newcastle, one of those coal seams was 
lately exposed, which strikingly illustrated the effects 
of charring, from the protrusion of a mass of rock 
through the coal ; and numerous other instances leave 
no doubt of the fact. 

Since ever coal mines have been extensively wrought, 
the loss of human life from explosions of fire-damp has 
been very great. Every year had its awful calamities, 
and almost every month brought its detail of the suffer- 
ings of unfortunate victims, and of the bereavement 
and misery of many orphan families. At last the feelings 
of public humanity were excited to a painful degree, 
and many ouisene and attempts were made to remed 
the evil. None of these, however, proved panics 5 
till at length the genius of Sir H. Davy grappled with 
the subject. With his accustomed energy, he imme- 
diately set about considering the whole bearings of the 
matter; and first of all, by repeated inspections and 
experiment, made himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the enemy he had to vanquish. Having done so, he 
then patiently sat down to devise a remedy. For- 
tunately his efforts were crowned with complete suc- 
cess; and his highly ingenious invention had this 
rare merit, that it was not the result of happy acci- 
dent, or the chance suggestion of the moment, but 
was perfected from one step to another, by patient ex- 
periments and philosophic reasoning. Like all other 
great inventions, when once discovered and explained, 
the safety-lamp of Sir H. Davy appears a very simple 
apparatus indeed. It consists of a common oil lamp, 
over which is screwed a cylindrical frame, covered with 
an extremely fine wire gauze, the apertures of which 
are not more than one-twentieth of an inch square. 
Every part of this cylinder and of the lamp is accu- 
rately soldered, so that no air can get admittance to 
the flame, except through the minute holes of the wire 
gauze. A wire passes upwards from the bottom, by 
which the wick is trimmed, and a tube communicat- 
ing with the well of the pa opens outside, by which 
oil may be poured in to replenish it, without having 
occasion to unscrew the gauze cylinder. Furnished 
with this lamp, the miner may go with perfect safety 
into places where the choke-damp is lodged, and may 
calmly, and without apprehension, pursue his subter- 
ranean labours, day after day, where, if he attempted 
to enter with a naked flame, i diate explosion and 
destruction would take place. Sir H. Davy, in his 
first experiments, tried the effect of conveying air for 


bably doomed to perpetual imprisonment. 


the supply of an inclosed flame, through long tubes 


with an exceedingly small bore, calculating justly, 
that flame, in passing through these long minute aper- 
tures, would lose its heat, and, consequently, its power 
of communicating flame to the external air or gas. 
Having ascertained this important fact, he next tried 
how short he might venture to make these tubes, and, 
gradually filing them down, he at length discovered 
that the thinnest plate ef metal, when pierced with 
small holes, was quite sufficient for the purpose re- 
quired. This immediately led to the trial of wire gauze, 
and hence his discovery was perfected. When the 
safety-lamp is immersed in the highly inflammable air 
of mines, the portion of air contained within the gauze 
cylinder is immediately exploded, but no communica- 
tion of the explosion is made to the air around, be- 
cause the flame of the burning gas, in passing through 
the small apertures of the wire gauze, is cooled down 
so much, that its power of inflaming other air is lost. 
When the mixture of inflammable air in mines is onl 
in moderate proportion, the miner can breathe it wit! 
comparative impunity, and the flame will be supported 
without an explosion ; but where the gas prevails in 
greater proportion—and this will take place suddenly, 
and without previous warning—then the great impor- 
tance of the safety-lamp is manifest. The miner is 
immediately apprised of the circumstance, and he can 
deliberately explore his way to another part of the 
mine, whereas, under other circumstances, a sudden 
explosion, and his inevitable destruction, would have 
been the consequence. 

The beautiful simplicity of this contrivance of Sir 
Humphry Davy, the perfect manner in which it was 
found to answer all the purposes required, and the 
nobie philanthropy with which its inventor freely be- 
stowed it for the good of society, without fee or re- 
ward, could not fail to excite the admiration of all 
classes of the community. But those immediately 
concerned, the extensive coal proprietors of the English 
districts, were more particelarly interested and ex- 
cited by the invention, and, accordingly, asa mark of 
their gratitude and respect for the high talents of the 
inventor, they resolved on presenting him with a su- 
perb service of plate. A subscription of L.2000 was 
immediately formed, a public meeting was held in the 
north of England, and, at a dinner given to Sir Hum- 
phry, he had the proud satisfaction of receiving the 
grateful tribute due to his genius and philanthropy. 
The lamp is now known all over the mining countries 
by the name of “ the Vavy;” and time has not in the 
sinallest degree tended to lessen the confidence which 
was originally reposed in its efficacy as a protector of 
human life. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES 
LINNAUS. 

Cuarves Linw aus was the son of a poor village pastor, 
and was born at Rashult, in the province of Smeland, 
in Sweden, in the vear 1707. To great originality of 
genius, were joined an enthusiastic disposition, and a 
perseverance of character, which enabled him to make 
his way through poverty and obscurity to a distin- 
guished pre-eminence as a man of science and learning. 
An ardent love for the study of nature, especially for 
botanical kuowledge, early took possession of him. 
While yet a boy, he seems to have been fonder of 
rambling about the fields, and perusing the great book 
of nature, than the folios of the schools; for so little 
satisfaction does he seem to have given his first teachers, 
that his father, dissatisfied with the reports of his pro- 
gress, contemplated binding him to the trade of a shoe- 
maker. The intervention of friends, and his own 
earnest entreaties, however, at last persuaded his pa- 
rent to permit him to study the profession of medicine. 
At the university we find him rising into distinction, 
even in the midst of extreme poverty—in want of 
books—in want of clothes—in want of bread to eat— 
and even patching up old shoes with the bark of trees, 
to enable him to wander into the fields in prosecution 
of his favourite study of botany. 


While yet a mere youth, he was pitched upon, by the 
Academy of Sciences of Upsal, to explore the dreary 
regions of Lapland, and to ascertain what natural 
productions they contained ; and we find him embrac- 
ing with ardour this laborious and solitary undertak- 
ing, with a pittance barely sufficient to defray the 
expenses of his journey. After his return from this 
scient:tic expedition, he commenced a course of public 
lectures on botany and mineralogy in the University of 
Upsal; he was full of the subject, and the novelty and 
originality of his discourses immediately drew around 
him a crowded audience: but envy, which too often 
is the malignant concomitant of rising talent, soon 
blasted his fair prosperity. It was discovered, that, by 
a law of the university, no person was entitled to give 


public lectures, unless he had previousty taken a de- 
gree. Linneus unfortunately had obtained no acade- 
mical honours, and Dr Rosen, the professor of medicine, 
accused him before the senate, and insisted that the 
statutes should be put in force. What must have been 
the feelings of the youthful, ardent, and aspiring bo- 
tanist, atthis harsh and oppressive measure! Conscious 
of superior talents, full of hope, and flushed with the 
success of his first efforts, he was, by this ungenerous 
proceeding, excited to madness ; and, goaded on to the 
extremity of desperation, he drew his sword upon 
Rosen, at the door of the senate-house, and attempted 
to stab him; powerful friends interfered in his behalf, 
or expulsion would have been the consequence. For 


some time, his resentment was strong, and he persisted 
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to milder suggestions, gave up his hopes of 

resent distinction, but with them also all resentful 
lings—admirable triumph of a great and noble mind ! 
for little did he then think, that in a few years after- 
wards he should occupy and fill with distinguished 
honour the very sare chair which his antagonist 


rivals. At length, however, one of those lucky 
chances, which do more for a physician than all his 
learning and industry, raised him in the estimation 
of the whole country. He was fortunate enough 
to prescribe successfully for a h which troubled 
Queen Eleonora; and henceforth he became the fa- 


Rosen then possessed. Disappointed of his prospects 
at the University of Upsal, he, along with some of 
his pupils, made a nape yt and botanical ex- 
cursion into the province of Dalecarlia. At Fahlun, 
the capital of this province, he became acquainted with 
Dr Moreus, the chief physician. The doctor was a 
kind and learned man, and had plants and flowers 
which excited the admiration of the young botanist; 
but he had a fairer flower than any which Linneus 
had ever yet beheld in garden or meadow. In short, for 
the eldest daughter of Dr Moreus, our botanist conceiv- 
ed an ardent affection ; his admiration was met by the 
young lady with a grateful attachment; and in accord- 
ance with the ardour and enthusiasm of his disposi- 
tion, Linnwus solicited of the father the young lady's 
handin marriage. The good doctor had conceived a lik- 
ing for the young, learned, and eloquent stranger ; he 
loved himand his pursuits, and his ingenuous bearing; 
but he tenderly loved his daughter also, and, more 
cool and considerate than the young and fond lovers, 
foresaw that a poor friendless young man, without any 
fixed profession or employment, was not likely to im- 
prove his own or his daughter’s happiness by such a 
rash step. He therefore persuaded him to delay the 
match for three yeas; that his daughter should re- 
main unmarried in the meantime ; and if, at the end 
of that period, he (by the study of medicine, which he 
strongly recommended) was in a condition to marry, 
his sanction to the nuptials would be readily given. 
Nothing could be more reasonable than this pro- 
Linneus summoned his philosophy to his aid. 
zove lent him new energy to encounter difficulties. 
It was resolved that he should forthwith depart for 


ble doctor of Stockholm, and was appointed 
poses to the admiralty, and botanist to the king. 
aving now a settled income, he married the lady of 
his affections five years after his first courtship. Not 
long afterwards he was appointed medical professor 
in the University of Upsal; and his former enemy, 
Rosen, having obtained the botanical chair of that 
University, an amicable adjustment was made, by 
which they exchanged their professorships ; and Lin- 
nus saw himself seated in the botanical chair of the 
University, which, from the first, had been the chief 
object of his ambition, and which he continued to fill 
with distinguished honour for a period of thirty-seven 
years. 

How gratifying must have been his sensations, to 
find himself a professor of the University, where, a few 
years before, he had entered a r unfriended and 
solitary student—to find himself raised to affluence 
and distinction by his own persevering etforts—encou- 
raged by public approbation and applause—cheered 
by all the endearments of a domestic union which had 
stood the test of time and the trying circumstances of 
suspense and treachery, and enjoying that learned 
and philosophic leisure which the votary of science 
can so aptly improve and so highly appreciate ! 


ON BOARD A MAN-OF-WAR. 
OF all situations which epen to the aspiring mind of 
youth, none is so interesting, so fraught with conflict- 
ing feelings, as the first entry of a young novice on 
board a ship of war: ’tis like bursting into a new 
world, yet without quitting the old one. The day on 
which my inauguration took place happened to be the 


Leyden, in order to obtain a degree. Before his de- 
parture, Miss Moreus brought forth her accumulated 
suving of pocket money, amounting to a purse of 100 | 
dollars, and laid it at his feet as a Jove-offering and 
unequivocal proof of her attachment. He pressed 
her fair hand, kissed her fervently, and, with a heart | 
glowing with the most unbounded attachment and 
admiration of her generosity, he bade her farewell. 

Many a poetical lover would have gone forth dream- 
ing in reverie, writing sonnets alternately to his mis- 
tress and the moon, and ever and anon bewailing his 
hard fate at the awful and interminable separation. 
Not so our philosopher: he went forth cheered and 
stimnlated with the thoughts that there was one who 
soved him and his pursuits, and to merit whose love 
he was resolved to strain every nerve in the path of 
learning and distinction. At Leyden he prosecuted 
his studies with his wonted assiduity ; attracted the 
notice of Dr Boerhaave, and other celebrated men of 

i 3 was appointed family physician to the burgo- 
master of Amsterdam ; produced, during the two years 
he held this situation, many of his most elaborate 
works; and visited England and other countries in 
quest of knowledge. Indeed, the extent of his labours 
and his indefatigable industry during this period is 
almost incredible. There was almost no department 
of natural science which he did not investigate, and 
bring within the compass of his methodical arrange- 
ments; but botany was his chief and favourite study, 
and in this department he raised himself a reputation 
which can only perish with the science itself. 

But amid these pursuits, more than the three years 
of his probationary exile had expired ; and had he for- 
gouen the fair flower of Fahlun, that he left so long 
ago lonely amid the garden of the physician of Dale- 
carlia? There were not wanting those who suggested 
such vile suspicions to the fund maiden. He had far 
exceeded the period of his stipulated absence ; he had 
wandered far and wide, and seen many new faces, 
and formed many fresh acquaintances; his growing 
fame and reputation had absorbed all his other feel- 
ings; and the praise and notice of the learned and 
the great had sophisticated his heart. One day secret 
intelligence was brought to Linnewus that such in- 
sinuations were insidiously spread against him, and 
this, toc, by one whose treachery stung him to te 
heart. He had regularly corresponded with his in- 
tended bride through the medium of a friend for whom 
he had procured a professor's chair. This treacherous 

lessor conceived a passion for Miss Moreus, and, 
order to supplant Linneus in her affections, basely 
took the opportunity of his protracted absence to 
insinuate these suspicions into the ear of Doctor 
Moreus and his fair daughter. Linnaeus was so 
overpowered by the tidings of this heartless treachery 
and ingratitude, that he was seized with a deep melan- 
choly, which terminated in a paroxysm of fever. On 
his recovering, he Jeft Holland without delay, and 
hastened to the presence of his mistress. Though 
others might have doulted of his constancy, and des- 
paired of his return, her heart was still unchanged. 
She had despised the insi ions, and repelled the 
advances of his rival, and met her lover once more 
with smiles of love and all the confidence of affection. 
Our philosopher, though rich in fame and acquire- 
ments, was still poor in this world’s wealth. He en- 


deavomred to establish himself in medical practice in 
Stockhoim, and was for a time haunted with that 


anniversary of the birth of “Royal George.” The 
captain permitted me to accompany him in his own 
boat, and when we reach’d Spithead, the ships, dress’d 
in their gayest colours, commenced saluting. O what 
a view was this for an enthusiastic mind! It spoke 
of glory in a voice of thunder; and, while looking at 
the British ensign waving in the breeze, I felt a glow 
of conscious pride at being enrolled among the gallant 
defenders of its dearest rights. The barge cut through 
the azure wave, and swept up alongside the “ Albion.” 
The boatswain’s shrill pipe sounded, and four lads 
sprung over the side to extend the gangway man- 
ropes. So I followed up the captain, and found the 
officers on the quarter-eck uncovered, the marines 
drawn up with presenced arins, and the band playing 
“ Rule Britannia,” to salute their brave commander. 
My senses were bewildered with astonishment. “ This 
is a young friend of mine,” said Captain Montague, 
presenting me to the first lieutenant: “I hope you 
will find him all you can wish. And now, sir, you 
may go and visit your future companions.” “ Mr 
Evans (said the first lieutenant, calling to a midshi 

man on the larboard side of the deck, whose weekly 
account had been fresh pipe-clay’d, and now he was 
employed in trimming the collar of his shirt, so hat 
his eye just peep’d point blank above it)—Mr Evans.” 
** Sir,” replied the cockpit beau, touching his hat. 
* As soon as you have done adjusting your lee-boards, 
and bows’d all taut, take this young gentleman round 
the ship, and then conduct him to your mess-birth.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir; ay, ay,” said Evans; and then, in a 
lower tone, “ Ill show him the lions ;” and away we 
went together. After examining the wonders of the 
wooden world, and swallowing as many marvellous 
stories as would fill a volume, we descended to the 
cockpit, and were guided by the glimmering rays of 
a candle to the midshipmen’s birth. “ Allow me to 
introduce Mr B.,” said my conductor, pushing open 
the door, and thrusting me in. “ Halloo ! why, 
Evans, what gulpin have you got there ?” exclaimed 
a squat tawny figure, who was nearly enveloped in 
smoke, and stifled in grease. “‘’ Tis a new messmate,” 
squeaked a little youngster. “A new messmate !” 
replied the other, “‘ then let's have a survey,” taking 
down from a nail the frame of what had once been a 
large and beautiful mirror, and, raising it to his eye 
by way of quizzing-glass, he uttered a yell that fill’d 
me with horror. “ Evans,” said he, ** Evans, I’m 


| fainting at the sight! Bear a hand on deck, and order 


the captain to man the boat and send him ashore again 
directly.” I shrunk back. ‘ Halloo, shipmate, don’t 
lag astern !” said Evans, pushing me forward ; “don’t 
mind that old swab; ’tis only Tim Bucket, the blind 
fiddler.” “ Me blind!” rejoined the other, flourish- 
ing his pipe in a tragical manner; “ you know that 
you are Brutus that spake this, or by the gods this 
speech were else your last ;"" and down he sat. I was 
now literally haul'd into the birth, and placed directly 
by the side of this terrific being. “ Let’s look at your 
teeth,” said he. It was complied with. “Ha, I 
thought so !—teeth like a shark—eat more in a day 
than | could chewina month. Here, boy—you boy !” 
“ Yes, sir,” replied a miserable-looking object, poking 
his head in at the birth-door. “Go, you » and 
lock the bread-bag ups or we shall soon have a south- 
erly wind in it.” Then turning to me: “ Here, sir, 
take this card, with my compliments to the purser’s 
steward, and ask him to measure your mouth for a 


envy and petty jealousy which his superior talents | spoon. And bear a hand, d’ye bear ? for the burgoo 
excited in the m' sds of woworthy and ungenerous) is almost ready; there'll not be much to spare when 
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in his determination ; but at last his passion cooled, he 


the doctor’s mates come out of the sick bay.” “ Which 
way am I to go?” inquired I: “I can’t find the 
stairs.” However, the boy of the mess was ordered 
to attend me to the midshipman of the watch, who 
directed me to the purser’s steward. He sent me 
to the cook; the cook dispatched me to the boat- 
swain’s ; and he in to the carpenter’s 
mate for a two-foot rule. te bade very fair to 
make a complete tour of the ship, and run the 
gauntlet through all the petty officers; but the gun- 
ner, understanding my difficulty, apprised me of the 
trick, as one to which all fresh-comers were exposed ; 
advising me to bear it patiently, and give joke for 
joke. Again I descended. ‘Well, have you got your 
spoon ?” inquired my tormentor, ‘“ No,” replied I. 
* No!” repeated he, starting upon his feet ; “* how's 
that?” “ Ask the gunner,” was the reply. “ Here, 
doctor,” rejoined the first, turning to a genteel young 
man of a pleasing countenance; “ here, doctor, you 
must open a vein for him. But, no, no, avast; where's 
the cobbing-board ? Ay, ay, my spark, two dozen for 
impertinence to your sUperior oilicer. Here's a green 
horn hasn’t been caught above two hours, and comes 
Westminster Hall over me already; but I'll soon 
aiuke you a subject for dissection.” ‘ Who is this 
young gentleman ?” inquired the assistant-surgeon. 
“Who! why it’s some great man in disguise come 
to sea to wear his old clothes out. However, give us 
your fist, my boy—don't sit mute ;” and he grasped 
my hand like a smith’s vice, till I roared with anguish, 
to the great diversion of all present. ‘ Here,” con- 
tinued he, “take hold of the grog,” handing it across 
the table. I was unwilling to let slip so favourable 
an opportunity of showing good friendship and court- 
ing forbearance, so took the glass, but hadn’t time 
to convey it to my lips before it was hastily snatched 
away. ‘ There, there, that’s enough, you must only 
smell it; 1 never allow any body to drink with me.” 
The ward-room steward appeared with an invitation 
from the first lieutenant to dinner. ‘This was a ver 

seasonable relief, and gladly accepted. O how dif 
ferent was my reception here !—* the feast of reason 
and the flow of soul.” The remainder of the day 
passed away with much pleasantness ; and at ten 
»’clock I again descended, with a palpitating heart, 
tomy hammock. Recollections of my parents, of m 

home, of my friends, now rushed upon my mind fy | 
surveyed the dark and gloomy place which was to be 
my future abode. It doubly embittered the moment, 
and I was nearly playing the infant with my eyes ; 
but the sentry opening his lantern to retrim his lamp, 
a gleam danced upon the bright buttons of my uni- 
form, and instant conviction flashed upon my mind 
that manly fortitude was the characteristic of a Bri- 
tish sailor. Advancing towards iy swinging bed, 1 
stripped, and, desirous of displaying my agility, made 
one spring into it. Poor novice! ever it went; down 
I came, breaking my shins upon the cable. A burst 
of laughter echoed from all sides. ‘‘ A clean capsize, 
by Jove.” suid one. “ Strong gales and squally,” 
cried another. “ Foundered in the lee scuppers,” 
said athird. ‘ Dowse the glim,”’ cried a fourth, and 
instantly we were in total darkness. I reproached 
them with bitterness of heart for their ungenerous 
treatment of a stranger, and received in reply a whole 
bucket of cold water. Roaring with all my might for 
some time, I had at last the satisfaction of seeing some 
one descending the main hatchway with a lantern. 
“ Bear a hand with the glim, you bog-trotter, do.” 
He wus obeyed; and though I was drenched to the 
skin, and shivering with cold, sitting astride the muddy 
cable, yet to have kept from laughing at the scene 
which presented itself was utterly impossible. Pat 
Howard, a tall raw-boned figure, full six feet high, 
with the remnant of a shirt upon his shoulders reach- 
ing no lower than his loins, under which a blanket 
was rolled round, resembling a petticoat, and leaving 
an amazing length of train behind, one arm 7 
void of covering, thick bushy hair and whiskers, wit 

a pair of hands and a beard outrivalling the shades 
of night, now made his appearance. “ Halloo, Pat !” 
cried Harvey; “ why, you look like a comet revolving 
round the rays of a farthing candle.” ‘This drew my 
attention to the speaker. He was neither sitting, 
lying, nor kneeling, but appeared to be in all three 
postures at the same time. His efforts to get disen- 
gaged had forced his head through the sail, and his 
struggles had twisted it several turns round his throat, 
threatening strangulation, but displaying a most for- 
midable cravat. On being relieved from this super- 
fluous article of dress, how was I surprised to find 
the old boy had been all this while actually hanging 
by the middle in a running noose thrown over him, 
and hauled taut upon deck for this purpose! ‘ Lower 
away !"" bellowed Pat, turning the old quarter-master 
round on his jack like a roasting capon ; “ lower away 
handsomely.” It was done, and he stood once more 
on his legs. “ I'll trounce the young rogue for this !” 
exclaimed Harvey, “ I'll keel-baul the young lubber ! 
No more sleeping in his watch !” “ Whisht, whisht; 
dinna mak a blathering about it, but gang your ways, 
and let honest men sleep,” said Sanders; while Pat 
assisted me in arranging my hammock and shifting 
my dress. Pascoe now appeared: “ Why, Harvey, 
what's the matter here ?” “ Matter!” cried the en- 
raged veteran; “ I'll tell you what, young sir, you’ve 
played these tricks too long, and now——" “ You'll 


go and have a glass of grog,” exclaimed the midship- 
man, interrupting him. “ Ay, ay, with al] my heart, 
but no more of the monkey.” 


“T kenn’d as much— 
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I kenn’d as much,” roared Sanders; while, with a 
heavy heart and dear-bought caution, 1 ence more 
essayed to enter my bed, and, with Pat's assistance, 
succeeded. But sleep departed from me. The 
of my situation, the discipline I had undergone, wi 
the smarting of my shins, all combined to k me 
awake; and ‘twas not till very near morning that I 
closed my weary eyes, and forgot all my cares and 
troubles in a sweet refreshing slumber.—Greenwich 
Hospitas. 


VOLUNTARY AND INVOLUNTARY 
MOTIONS. 
“ THE motions of the body,” says Adair, a writer on 
physiology, ‘ have been divided into voluntary and in- 
voluntary. The voluntary motions are such as depend 
on the influence of the will: thus, if I will to move my 
arm, various muscles contract instantaneously, and, by 
their combined power, perform precisely that degree and 
kind of motion which I intend. Involuntary motions 
are those which are performed without the direction 
of the will, as those of the heart, &c. It would have 
been very dangerous to have subjected the movements 
of all the organs to the direction of will or mind, the 
faculties of which are often employed in the various 
duties of life, or deeply engaged in abstract specula- 
tions; and are in a great degree suspended during 
sleep ; many operations, therefore, of the animal eco- 
nomy, are performed without the direction or con- 
sciousness of the mind.” Well-attested examples of 
persons possessing a control over the involuntary mo- 
tions, are rare; there is none that we are aware of 
where such a power was continued to any individual 
for a length of time, or where it was not conjoined with 
some radical disorder of the vital system. Dr Cheyne, 
in his “ English Malady” (p. 307), has recorded in a 
very distinct manner a singular instance of a gentle- 
man who twice interrupted in himself every symptom 
of vitality, and again restored to activity the super- 
seded functions ; but it was on the eve of his actual 
decease. The first time he became aware of this fa- 
culty, he was alone; but it appeared to himself so ex- 
traordinary, that he was anxious to display it before 
competent witnesses. The second time, the spectacle 
was exhibited to persons fully qualified to detect any 
deception if it had been practised. The patient does 
not seem to have given an account of the nature of 
the exertion by means of which he accomplished the 
extinction of every symptom of life, nor of his condi- 
tion while they were suspended, nor of their resusci- 
tation. As respects external appearances, the narra- 
tive is full and clear. itis as follows :—“ Colonel 
‘Townshend, a gentieman of excellent natural parts, 
and of great honour and integrity, had for many years 
been afflicted with a nephritic complaint, attended with 
constant vomitings, which had made his life painful and 
miserable. During the whole time of his illness, he 
had observed the strictest regimen, living on thesoftest 
vegetables and lightest animal foods, drinking asses’ 
milk daily, even in the camp; and for common drink, 
Bristol water, which, the summer before his death, he 
had drunk on the spot. But his illness increasing, and 
his strength decaying, he came from Bristol to Bath 
in a litter, in autumn, and lay at the Bell Inn. Dr 
Baynard, who is since dead, and I, were called to him, 
and attended him twice a-day for about the space of a 
week; but his vomitings continuing still incessant, and 
obstinate ayainst all remedies, we despaired of his re- 
covery. While he was in this condition, he sent for 
us early one morning; we waited on him with Mr 
Skrine, his apothecary, since dead also; we found his 
senses clear, and his mind calm ; his nurse and seve- 
ral servants were about him. He had made his will, 
and settled his affairs. He told us he had sent for us to 
give him some account of an odd sensation he had for 
some time felt and observed in himself, which was, 
that, composing himself, he could die or expire when 
he pleased ; and yet, by an effort or somehow, he could 
come to life again ; which, it seems, he had sometimes 
tried before he sent for us. We heard this with sur- 
prise; but as it was not to be accounted for from now 
common principles, we could hardly believe the fact 
as he related it, much less give any account of it ; un- 
less he should please to make the experiment before 
us, which we were unwilling he should do, lest, in his 
weak condition, he might carry it too far. He con- 
tinued to talk very distinctly and sensibly above a 
quarter of an hour about this lve him) surprising sen- 
satien, and insisted so much on our seeing the trial 
made, that we were at last forced to comply. We all 
three felt his pulse first; it was distinct, though small 
and tnready, and his heart had its usual beating. He 
composed himself on his back, and lay in a still pos- 
ture some time. While I held his right hand, Dr 
Baynard laid his hand on his heart, and Mr Skrine 
held a clean looking-glass to his mouth. I found 
his pulse sink gradually, till at last I could not feel 
any by the most exact and nice touch. Dr Baynard 
could not feel the least motion in his heart, nor 
Mr Skrine the least soil of breath on the bright mir- 
ror he held to his mouth. Then each of us i turns 
examined his arm, heart, and breath, but could not, 
by the nicest scrutiny, discover the least symptom of 
lifein him. We reasoned a long time about this odd 
appearance as well as we could, all of us judging 
it inexplicable and unaccountable; and, finding he 
still continued in that condition, we began to conclude 
that he had indeed carried the experiment too far, 
and, at last, were satisfied he was actually dead, and 


were just ready to leave him. This continued about 
half an hour by nine o’clock in the morning in au- 
tumn. As we were going away, we observed some 
motion about the body, and, upon examinations found 
his pulse and the motion of his heart gradually re- 
turning ; he began to breathe gently and speak softly. 
We were all astonished, to the last degree, at this 
unexpected change, and, after some farther conver- 
sation with him and among ourselves, went awsy, 
fully satisfied as to all the particulars of this fact, but 
confounded and puzzled, and not able to form any 
rational scheme that might account for it. He after- 
wards called for his attorney, added a codicil to his 
will, settled legacies on his servants, received the sa- 
crament, and calmly and composedly expired about 
five or six o’clock that evening. Next day he was 
opened (as he had ordered) ; his body was the sound- 
est and best made I had ever seen; his lungs were 
fair, large, and sound, his heart big and strong, and 
his intestines sweet and clean; his stomach was of a 
due proportion, the coats sound and thick, and the 
villous membrane quite entire. But when we came 
to examine the kidneys, though the left was perfectly 
sound and of a just size, the right was about four 
times as big, distended like a blown bladder, and 
yielding, as if full of pap; he having often passed a 
wheyish liquor after his wine, during his illness. 
Upon opening this kidney, we found it quite full of 
a chalky matter, like plaster of Paris, and all the 
fleshy substance dissolved and worn away by what I 
called a nephritic cancer. This had been the source 
of all his misery ; and the symptomatic vomitings from 
the irritation on the consentient nerves, had quite 
starved and worn him down. I have narrated the 
facts as I saw, and observed them deliberately and dis- 
tinctly, and shall leave to the philosophic reader to 
make what inferences he thinks fit; the truth of the 
material circumstances I will warrant.” 


AYRSHIRE ANECDOTES. 

Tuere formerly lived at Muirkirk, in Ayrshire, a natural 
fool called Will Brown, of whom many droll anecdotes 
are related. Whether Will possessed a vein of real wit, 
or only said good things by chance, is uncertain ; but as- 
suredly some of his sarcasms, if pronounced by a sane 
man, would have been esteemed in the highest degree 
pointed. 

Will, for instance, was one day present at the edge of 
a frozen lake near his native town, where some gentle- 
men, fond of the sport of curling, had assembled, but were 
in some doubt as to the validity of the ice. Thinking 
Will an excellent cat’s-paw, they asked if he would be 
the first to go on, and they would immediately follow. 
* O no.” said the natural, “J hae mair manners than to 
gang afore gentlemen.” 

On another occasion, some gentlemen of the neigh- 
bourhood of Muirkirk were deliberating with a corps of 
engineers as to the proper place for sinking a coal-pit. 
In the midst of their anxious deliberations, Will thrust in 
his advice—* Gentlemen,” said he, ‘* what d’ye say to 
Airsmoss ? [a deep morass not far off]; if ye dinna get 
coal there, ye’re sure o’ peat.” 

It is recorded of Will, that, calling once at a farm- 
house in a moorland part of the country, the goodwife 
feed him with a piece of bread and butter, to conduct 
to the next town a blind man, who had, in a similar man- 
ner, been led to her house that forenoon. Will went 
away with the mendicant and the piece; and as long as 
any part of the Jatter remained uneaten, the former had 
no reason to complain. When the piece was done, how- 
ever, all sense of the duty which he had undertaken was 
done too; and he said to his travelling companion, 
“ Blind man, d’ye see yon peat-stack ? haud straight for 
it, and ye’ll find a house.” And so the blind man, like 
Lord Ullin, ** was left lamenting ;” Will immediately 
striking off towards his own home. 

In the last age there flourished in Ayrshire two gen- 
tlemen of the name of Logan, both of whom were re- 
markable for bon mots and eccentric sayings. The elder 
of the two, Logan of Logan, near Cumnock, was a rude, 
ready-witted, and rather home-spun character; but the 
other, Major William Logan, the son of a gentleman 
near Dalmellington, was a man of polish and address, 
possessing, for one accomplishment, an amazing gilt of 
viotin-playing, and fitted to mingle—as he did—in the 
first circles of society. 

The common people at Cumnock, like the other peo- 
ple of Scotland, were very averse to the establishment of 
the militia, which took place for the first time in 1798; 
and on the day when they were called together to meet 
the deputy-lieutenants, in order to proceed to the busi- 
ness of balloting, a great riot took place, during which 
the above officers were severely pelted. Logan of Logan 
was himself one of the lieutenants ; but, on his entering 
the town rather late, and finding himself involved in a 
crowd which was eagerly engaged in lapidating his 
brethren, he saw it best to put his commission into his 
pocket, and side with the dominant party. ‘* What's 
the matter ?” he cried; ** what ails ye at them?” “ QO,” 
cried the crowd, * they're going to press us to be sodgers 
against our will.” ‘ Are they really ?” cried the politic 
laird; “ filthy fallows! stane them weel, lads—stane 
them weel!” and, bawling this with all his might, he 
made his escape from the throng. 

Though the folk at Cumnock were thus furious against 
the militia system, they had no objection to be volun- 
teers, and even expressed some pique that there should 
be a troop of that kind at Ayr, while their own town had 
none. “ Patience a wee, my friends,” said L: ; “an 
the French were ance landed at Ayr, there wad be plenty 
o’ volunteers at Cumnock.” He meant that, in that 
event, the men of Ayr would retreat from the coast into 
the interior of the country. 

One of the two Logans—it is uncertain which—once 
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called for a dram at a tavern, and the landlady, in hand- 
ing it to him, inquired politely if he would have water 
along with it? ‘* | would rather you took the water out 
of it,” said the old gentleman, drily—the house being 
noted for a practice of reducing spirits. 

Major Logan retained the ruling passion to the last, 
even amidst the agonies of a very painful disorder, A 
clergyman, visiting him in his latter days, remarked that 
it would require fortitude to bear up under such dis- 
tresses. ‘* Ay, it would take fiftitude,” said the expir- 
ing wit. 

‘There once lived—it is believed about Maybole—a 
peasant named Will Dick, who, though only a thatcher 
of cottages, possessed a flow of language and a turn for 
fanciful caricature altogether surprising. He had a full, 
sonorous way of speaking, as if he had been taking large 
bites of something, and this peculiarity lent an additiona 
characteristic charm to his sayings, but which, it is to be 
feared, cannot be conveyed along with them in print. 

** Man,” said Will, in describing a couniry church he 
had been visiting, ‘* there was a big sermon-greedy wife, 
that sat at the end o’ the aile ; and she laid hersell a’ 
abreed to catch what fell {rae the poopit. She sat just 
this way, man [laying himself back in his chair], wi’ ber 
apron spread down on her knees, and her head back on 
her seat, and her bannet and her mouth wide agape—ex- 
actly fornent the minister. Man, I dinna believe that the 
folk ahint her got a single word o' what was gaun—it gaed 
a’ swoofin down the thrapple o’ that greedy wife, like reek 
pourin’ out at a window. 

On another occasion, Will was describing a harvest 
feast, at which he had been present. ‘ Ye see, we were 
a’ put into the barn, and set down at twa lang tables; 
and they brought in the kail in things they ca’d tur-heens. 
And sae we a’ set to our wark wi’ micht and main, and 
there was sic cattlin’ o’ spunes upon plates as the like was 
never heard sin’ the warld was begun. Howanawbee, 
there was ae chiel there—he could na be content wi’ a 
dish, but he wad hae a tur-heen to himsell; and, man, 
ye never saw sic a supper o’ kail in yere born days. § 
they just ower his throat like dougs driving sheep, or 
cluds gaun ower the mune, or the kirk-port when it’s 
skailin !"—an accumulation of similes all of which are 
80 appropriate, that the sentence might be owned with 
pride by any living author. 


SERJEANT CAMPBELL’S STATEMENT 
OF HIS INTERVIEW WITH THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA 
AT PARIS, IN 1515. 

(The following little scene of imperial curiosity may be amusin, 

to our readers. It reminds us somewhat of che ordeal through whic’ 
Gulliver is described as having passed in the presence of their ma- 
jesties of Brobdingnag or Lilliput. There can be no doubt as to the 
authenticity of the narrative, which was drawn up by Serjeant 
Campbeil, at the request of an otficer of his regiment. ] 
In the month of August 1815, I was ordered to pro- 
ceed with Piper John Fraser and Piper Kenneth Mac- 
kay, to the Palais d’Elisée in Paris, then the residence 
of the Emperor of Russia, when we were joined by Ser- 
jeant Macgrigor, Private Munro, and Piper Mac- 
kenzie of the 42d regiment; Serjeant Grant, Piper 
Logan, and Piper Cameron of the 92d regiment. 
About half an hour after our arrival at the palace, 
Lord Cathcart sent a valet to conduct us to the grand 
hall, where we met his Lordship, whom I immediately 
recognised ; he was pleased to order me to take charge 
of the party, while he went to the Emperor to acquaint 
him of our arrival, and in about ten minutes after, the 
Emperor entered the hall, accompanied by his two 
brothers, Prince Blucher, Count Platoff, and several 
other distinguished personages. The Emperor had a 
very minute inspection of us, and his curiosity led him 
to point upon me (as being the most robust of those 
that accompanied me) to step to the front, and ordered 
the rest to sit down. As soon as I stept to the front, 
I was surrounded by the astonished nobility, and the 
Emperor commenced his inspection and questions, 
viz. 

1. Examined my appointments—drew my sword— 
inquired if I could perform any exercise of that weapon, 
which i told him I could not; and, at the same time, 
Lord Cathcart made a remark that it was a deficiency 
in the British army that he never took into considera- 
tion before. 

2. Examined my hose, garters, legs, and pinched 
my skin, thinking I wore something under my kilt, 
and had the curiosity of lifting my kilt up, so that he 
might not be deceived. The questions were—How 
long I was in the army—how many actions I was in 
— if I was present at the actions of the 16th, 17th, and 
18th—how many officers and men the regiment lost 
on the 16th, 17th, and 18th June—whether I was in 
Egypt—if we wore the kilt in winter, or if I did not 
feel cold in that season—if I was married—if my 
parents were alive, &c. 

The Emperor then ordered Lord Cathcart to make 
me put John Fraser through the manual and platoon 
exercise, at which performance he was highly pleased. 
He then ordered the pipers to play up, and Lord Cath- 
cart desired them to play the Highland tune called 
Cogue na Shu, war or peace, which he explained to 
the Emperor, who seemed highly delighted with the 
music. After the Emperor was done with me, the 
veteran, Count Platoff, came up to me, and took me 
by the hand, and told me in broken English that I 
was a good and brave soldier, as all my countrymen 
were. He then pressed my hand to his breast, aad 
gave me his to press to mine. After all was ever, I 
was ordered to take the party to Lord Cathcart's 
quarters, where we had a refreshment, and received 
a piece of money each from his Lordship, and also his 
approbation for our ap c 

Tr. Camrnect, Seryt. 79th Regt. 
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JESTING. 
(From Fuller’s Holy State.) , 
ation which cena ts have been thought ornamental anor g 
old English writers. He was one of Shakspeare’s contempo- 
» and occasional assuviates, and wrote many works remark- 
able for their good sense, their y, and their wit. His “ Holy 
State” is, we think, little known. It is a moral treatise, illus- 
trating rules of life, by ch and pl We shall give 
our readers, at present, a specimen of this lively work, from that 
part of it which he calls “ Rules ;” and, at another time, 
we may probably produce some of bis well-drawn characters. | 
HaRMLEss mirth is the best cordial against the con- 
us of the spirits: wherefore jesting is not un- 
lawful, if it trespasseth not in quantity, quality, or 
season. 

It is good to make a jest, but not to make a trade 
of jesting. The Earl of Leicester, knowing that 
Queen Elizabeth was much delighted to see a gentle- 
mati dance well, brought the master of a dancing- 
school to dance before her. ‘* Pshaw !” said the Queen, 
“ it is his profession, I will not see him.” She liked 
it not where it was a master-quality, but where it 
attended on other perfections. The same may we say 
of jerting. 

est not with the two-edged sword of God’s word. 
Will nothing please thee to wash thy hands in, but 
the font ? or to drink healths in, but the church cha- 
lice ? And know the whole art is learnt at the first 
admission ; and profane jests will come without call- 
ing. If in the troublesome day of King Edward the 
Fourth, a citizen in Cheapside was executed asa traitor 
for saying he would make his son heir to the crown, 
though he only meant his own house, having a crown 
for the sign, more dangerous it is to wit-wanton it 
with the Majesty of God. Wherefore, if, without 
thine intention, and against thy will, by chance-med- 
ley thou hittest Scripture in ordinary discourse, yet 
fly to the city of refuge, and pray to God to forgive 
thee. 


Wanton jests make fools laugh, and wise men frown. 
Seeing we are civilized Englishmen, let us not be na- 
ked savages in our talk. Such rotten speeches are 
worst in withered age, when men run after that sin 
in their words which flieth from them in the deed. 

Let not thy jests, like mummy, be made of dead 
men’s flesh. Abuse not any that are departed, for to 
wrong their memories is to rob their ghosts of their 
winding-sheets. 

Scoff not at the natural defects of any which are 
not in their power to amend. O it is cruelty to beat 
a cripple with his own crutches. Neither flout 7 | 
tor his profession, if honest, though poor and painful. 
Mock not a cobbler for his black thumbs. 

He that relates another man’s wicked jest with de- 
light, adopts it tw be his own. Purge them, there- 
fore, from their poison. If the profaneness may be 
severed from the wit, it is like a lamprey; take out 
the sting in the back, it may make good meat. But 
if the staple conceit consists in profaneness, then it is 
a viper, all poison, and meddle not with it. 

e that will lose his friend for a jest deserves to 
die a beggar by the bargain. Yet some think their 
conceits, like mustard, not good except they bite. We 
read that all those who were born in England the year 
after the beginning of the great mortality 1349, wanted 
their four cheek-teeth. Such let thy jests be, that they 
may not grind the credit of thy friend; and make not 
jests so long till thou becomest one. 

No time to break jests when the heart-strings are 
about to be broken. No more showing of wit when 
the head is to be cut off. Like that dying man, who, 
when the priest, coming to him to give him extreme 
unction, asked of him where his feet were, answered, 
“ At the end of my legs.” But at such a time jests 
are an unmannerly crepitus ingenii; and let those 
take heed who end here with Democritus, that they 
begin not with Heraclitus hereafter. 


THE QUACK DOCTOR. 

(The following humorous sketch is from a work entitled ‘* The 
Art of Wheedling,” of which we cannot assign the precise date, but 
which refers to the period when pretenders to skill in medicine went 

t the country village to village, like tumblers in modern 
times, «reeting a platform where they found a place convenient for 
the exercise of their craft, and haranguing the people on the me- 

ly of disease, and on their own indefatigable exer- 
tions and infallible nostrums for checking its ravages. News- 
pa not being then in use, by means of which they might have 
ished to the world the grateful attestations of those whom 
they had rescued from the jaws of death, it seems farther to have 
been their practice to have kept in waiting an assortment of pro- 
persons, who at the 
Oy tora of mouth testified to 
performed upon them.) 
Mr Doctor comes, and ascends the stage, where, 
having walked to and fro very statelily, and filling his 
_— with papers and small vials, he then begins to 
isgorge the names of those diseases he not long since 
swallowed, which, like vomits, will no longer be con- 
tained ; he then tells you what excellent pills, plasters, 
powders, spirits, ointments, balsams, waters, and 
elixirs, he hath for all diseases that ever were or shall 
be ; how he did cut off such a wen, such a sore breast, 
healed such a harelip; and in confirmation thereof, 
whole crowds of diseased persons cured by him ascend 
the stage, and confirm the truth of his sayings. To 
raise him further credit, he openly proclaims he will 
eure the poor for God's sake ; but those who buy his 
ingredients shall, in the price, pay for such poor, and 
themselves together. At length, about to depart out 
of the town, wherein he hath sojourned some time, 
and, being on the stage, he, in a studied speech, ac- 
knowledges to the people how much he has been be- 


juncture ascended the stage, and 
wonderful nature of the cures 


| them he must 


holden to them ; and, to express his gratitude, if the 
poor will assemble here to-morrow (for he informs 
t o away that day), as many as come 
shall have twelve pence a-piece. The people, with 
abundance of , assemble the next day, and those 
that are able buy several of his ingisdiontes and, 
fearing they should never see this worthy charitable 
doctor again, store themselves with something of every 
thing he exposes there to sale. When he has done 
vending, “ Now,” says he, “I must be as good as my 
promise to the poor; and so I shall, in bestowing upon 
every one of them a shilling. Look you, then, here 
is a powder, good for all wounds, ulcers, &c. ; the price 
I sell it for is two shillings; I will but take one: here 
is a rich cordial water, the price half a crown; I will 
but take eighteen pence :” and so after that rate 

on. But when the poor saw themselves deluded by 
this wheedling knavish doctor, they began to handle 
his stage so roughly, that, had not he presently fled 
for it, and, mounting, rode in all haste away, I know 
not but (like De Wit by the Dutch rabble) they would 
have made him a sacrifice to their revenge. 


HIGH-EARED RACE OF MEN. 

M. Dureau de Lamalle has made out the strongest 
evidence in proof of the existence of a distinct variety 
of the human race, characterised by the position of their 
ears. Not only, as they are represented in the Mem- 
nonium and other Egyptian statues and coins, were the 
old Egypto-Caucasians remarkable for their high ears, 
but in more than forty mummies, which were unrolled 
and examined by M. de Lamalle at Turin, the auricu- 
lar foramen, which, drawing a horizontal line, is placed 
in us ona level with theinferior part of the nose, was, in 
these examples, found to be on a level with the middle 
of the eye; the elevation, as measured, amounted toa 
full inch and a half; the facial angle was, at the same 
time, found equal to that of Europeans, but the tem- 
poral region much more depressed than in our va- 
riety. Nor does it appear that the high-eared race 
is extinct ; there are instances of it among the peo- 
ple of Upper Egypt at this day; and indeed there 
is in Paris, at present, a teacher of Arabic, a Copt 
of Upper Egypt, who is possessed of this conforma- 
tion in a most decided degree.—Medical Gazette. 


MY GRAVE! 


Far from the city’s ceaseless hum, 
Hither let my relies come: 

Lowly and lonely be my grave, 

Fast by this streamlet's oozing wave, 
Still to the gentle angler dear, * 
\nd heaven's fair face reflecting clear ! 
No rank luxuriance from the dead 
Draw the green turf above my head ; 
But cowslips, here and there, be found, 
Sweet natives of the hallowed ground, ~ 
Diffusing nature’s incense round ! ) 
Kindly sloping to the sun 

When his course is nearly run, 

Let it catch his farewell beams, 

Brief and pale, as best bescems ; 

But let the melancholy yew 

(Still to the cemetery true) 

Defend it from his noon-day ray, 
Debarring visitant so 

And when the robin’s boding song 

Is hushed the darkling boughs among, 
There may the spirit of the wind 

A heaven-reared tabernacle find, 

To warble wild a vesper hymn, 

To soothe my shade, at twilight dim ! 
Seldom let feet of man be there, 

Save bending towards the house of prayers 
Few human sounds disturb the calm, 
Save words of grace, and solemn 

Yet, would I not my humble tom 
Should wear an uninviting gloom, 

As if there seemed to hover near, 

In fancy’s ken, a thing of fear; 

And, viewed with superstitious awe, 
Be shunned, and scarcely draw 
The sidelong glance of passer by, 

As haunt of sprite with blasting eye! 
Or noted be by some sad token 
Bearing a name in whispers spoken ! 
No! let some thoughtful schoolboy stray 
Far from his giddy mates at play, 

My secret place of rest explore, 

There pore on page of classic lore: 
Thither let hoary men of age 

Perform a pensive pilgrimage, 

And think, as o’er my turf they bend, 
It wooes them to their welcome end : 
And let the woe-worn wand'ring one, 
Blind to the rays of reason’s sun, 
Thither his weary way incline, 

There catch a gleam of light divine : 
But, chiefly, let the friend sincere 
There drop a tributary tear; 

There pause in musing mood, and all 
The bygone hours of bliss recall, 
Delightful hours! too fleetly flown ! 
By the heart's pulses only known ! 


RAINS IN JAMAICA. 


I have myself witnessed, in the town of Kingston, in Jamaica, 
the effects of sudden and violent rains, exhibited in a manner 
at once alarming and ludicrous. Situated as it is on a slope up- 
wards of a mile in length, it not unfrequently happens that a 
thunder-plump falls at the top of the town, of which those at the 
lower end receive no notice, until the water suddenly comes down 
upen them a foot or two a-breast. What a turmoil and dispersion 
then ensues amongst the spruce and ginger-beer dealers, and the 
venders of fruit, yams, plantains, &c., seated beside their piled-up 
stores on the sides of the sandy streets! Swine, poultry, oranges, 
shaddocks, empty casks, &c.—nay, as I have scen more than once, 
a little naked piccaneeny or two—all eome tumbling down the 
torrent in promiscuous confusion ; the negroes, men and women, 
screaming, hallooing, and floundering through the muddy stream, 
striving to regain their property ere it is swept into the harbour 
(where the ks are always on the outlook on such oecasions), 
this one grabbing a fowl, another pulling out a grumphie by the 
leg, being themselves every now and then carried off their own 


feet: whilst the merchants, clerks, and negroes, all crowd forth 
into the upper balconies of the various stores, enjoying 
of laughter.—Author of Scenes in Jamaica 
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CIPHER WRITING. 


In former times, but especially in the seventeenth 
century, when epistolary correspondence was neither 
carried on easily nor without danger, this system of 
writing was much in vogue. It consisted, in some 
instances, of a simple substitution of figures for words, 
the meaning of the said figures being epee 7 known 
to the party receiving the letter. In other cases, a 
second communication was necessary to point out 
what words in the first were meant to be used. The 
following curious passage respecting this disused art 
is from Waller’s Memoirs, a work already quoted in 
the Journal :— 

“ About the beginning of the civil wars, in the 
year 1642, a chaplain of Sir William Wallers’ (one 
evening as we were sitting down to supper at the 
Lady Vere’s, in London, with whom I then dwelt) 
showed me an intercepted letter written in cipher. 
He showed it to me as a curiosity (and it was, indeed, 
the first thing I had ever seen written in cipher), and 
asked me, between jest and earnest, whether I could 
make any thing of it. And he was surprised when I 
said (upon the first view), perhaps I might, if it proved 
no more but a new alphabet. 

It was about ten o’clock when we rose from supper. 
I then withdrew to my chamber to consider of it. 
And, by the number of different characters therein 
(not above 22 or 23), I judged that it could not be 
more than a new alphabet; and in about two hours’ 
time (before I went to bed) I had deciphered it; and 
I sent a copy of it so deciphered the next morning to 
him from whom I had it. And this was my first at- 
tempt at deciphering. 

This unexpected success on an easy cipher was then 
looked upon as a great matter; and I was somewhile 
after pressed to attempt one of another nature, which 
was a letter of Mr Secretary Windebank, then in 
France, to his son in England, in a cipher hard enough, 
and not unbecoming a Secretary of State. It was in 
numeral figures, extending in number to above seven 
hundred, with many other characters intermixed ; 
but not so hard as many I have since met with. I 
was backward at first to attempt it, and, after I had 
spent some time upon it, threw it by as desperate ; 
but, after some months, resumed it again, and had 
the good hap to master it. 

Being encouraged by this success beyond expecta- 
tion, I afterwards ventured on many pe (some of 
more, some of less difficulty), and scarce missed of 
any that I undertook for many years during our civil 
wars and afterwards. But of late years, the French 
methods of cipher are grown so intricate beyond 
what it was wont to be, that I have failed of many, 
though | have mastered divers of them. Of such de. 
ciphered letters, there be copies of divers remaining 
in the archives of the Bodleyan Library in Oxford, and 
many more in my own custody, and with the Secre- 
taries of State. 

I understand there have been of late complaiuts 
made of me, that I deciphered the late King’s letters, 
meaning those taken in the late King’s cabinet at 
Naseliy fight, and after printed. As to this, without 
saying any thing whether it be now proper to repeat 
what was done above forty years ago, the thing is 
quite otherwise. Of those letters and papers (what- 
ever they were) I never saw “| one of them but in 
print; nor did those papers, as I have been told, need 
any deciphering at all, either by me or any body else, 
being taken in words at length, just as they were 
printed, save that some of them were—I know not by 
whom—translated out of French into English. ’Tis 
true, that afterwards some other letters of other per- 
sons, which had been occasionally intercepted, were 
brought to my hands, some of which I did decipher, 
and some of them I did not think fit to do, to the dis- 
pleasing of some who were then great men. And I 
managed myself in that whole business by such mea- 
sures as I think could give nobody any displeasure. 
I did his Majesty who then was (King Charles the 
First), and his friends, many good offices, as I had 
opportunity, both before and after that King’s death, 
and ventured farther to do them service, than perhaps 
some of those who now complain of me would have 
had the courage to do, had they been in my cireum- 
stances. And I did to his late Majesty, King Charles 
the Second, many good services, both before and since 
his restoration, which himself has been pleased divers 
times to profess to me with great kindness. And if 
either my Lord Chancellor Clarendon, or Mr Secre- 
tary Nicholas, or his late Majesty, were now alive, 
they would give a very different character from what 
it seems some others have done. And I think his 
Majesty that now is knows something of it, and some 
other persons of honour yet alive.—April 8, 1685.” 
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